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Our Struggle against War goes 


The period between September 1939 and 
May, 1940 was popularly known as the 


phoney war. The period between May 1945 
and some unspecified date in the future may 
well be called the phoney peace. The war 
has dragged on through many years, under 
leadership which has told us repeatedly it is 
inspired and brilliant but has failed to do 
anything to speed up the six years of drawn- 
out war, and that war is still unfinished. For 
even while the black market is raking off 
quick profits in selling at advanced prices 
Union . Jacks which they bought up cheap 
after Dunkirk, the war in the East goes on. 
There is: method in this madness. The idea 
is to get us accustomed to “‘war in peace’: 
to be used to what were thought war-time 
sacrifices and restrictions being carried out 
in peace-time, and even if Japan- surrenders, 
this ‘‘phoney peace” is scheduled to go on in 
the name of keeping. order, occupation, pre- 


were “dangerous” when Hitler was allied to 
Stalin. Now that there is no possibility of a 
“1940” the Fascists come out. There is how- 
ever the possibility of a “1918”—a revolutionary 
situation arising out of such problems as de- 
mobilisation and the lack of homes for heroes 
to live in—that is why the Government turns its 
attention to the Anarchists. It will step by step 
attempt to infringe the rights of freedom of 
speech, print and assembly as they affect the 
working-class. It is no use imagining that this 
will be relaxed because the war is over. Re- 
strictions against those who might be in sym- 
pathy with the enemy are relaxed. Restrictions 
against those who are likely to be in sympathy 
with the international working-class in the forth- 
coming revolutionary situation are only just 
beginning. Our elementary first demand in the 
post-war period is a fight against fascism. 
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form society from a grabbing capitalist machine 
to a free world. 

The object of the phoney peace period is to 
say there cannot be any demobilisation in the 
nature of “all out altogether” as Japan remains 
to be dealt with. Nevertheless, in the last war 
such excuses were put forward and mass solid- 
arity forced on the Government the necessity 
for “all out altogether”. When Mr. Churchill 
saw the soldiers marching on Whitehall after 
the last war, he did not make the sort of heroic 
speech he makes when the soldiers are in front 
of him facing the other side. He hid himself, 
and they demobbed themselves. 

The masses are tired of excuses that we can- 
not have the end of conscription because of the 
war against Japan—then there will come the ex- 
cuse that it cannot be ended because of occu- 
pation; then there will come the excuse that it 
cannot be ended because of the need for pre- 
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political prisoners, conscientious objectors 
all such war-time offenders. There are tl 
sands in prison for such offences. The Fue’ 
Churchill has decreed that these shall stay 
jail. 

The numbers involved, particularly as ‘ 
serters”, are so vast that only a general amn 
will prevent a serious crisis, since the numl 
already incarcerated are but a fraction of 
general total who will be involved. The G 
ernment’s idea is to hound and starve them 
until they surrender or turn to crime, 
must give a Canadian: answer to the militar 
who propose to set up concentration cat 
which naturally are not to be open for ins} 
tion by visiting cameramen. It is indisputs 
that the projected plans for making Dartm 
a centre for military “offenders” is now dev: 
by those who want a British Buchenwald ¢ 
outlet for their soadiatia Amniilese  naretas 
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Our Struggle against War goes 


The period between September 1939 and 
May. 1940 was popularly known as the 
phoney war. The period between May 1945 
and some unspecified date in the future may 
well be called the phoney peace. The war 
has dragged on through many years, under 
leadership which has told us repeatedly it is 
inspired and brilliant but has failed to do 
anything to speed up the six years of drawn- 
out war, and that war is still unfinished. For 
even while the black market is raking off 
quick profits in selling at advanced prices 
Union Jacks which they bought up cheap 
after Dunkirk, the war in the East goes on. 
There is method in this madness. The idea 
is to get us accustomed to “‘war in peace’’: 
to be used to what were thought war-time 
sacrifices and restrictions being carried out 
in peace-time, and even if Japan» surrenders, 
this ‘‘phoney peace’’ is scheduled to go on in 
the name of keeping order; occupation, pre- 
paration, and so on. 


Our struggle against the war is therefore 
not ended, nor can it ever be ended except 
by dissolution of the system which breeds 
‘wars. Our first duty as revolutionists in the 
new period is to get our fellow workers to 
realise that the immediate necessity is for an 
end to all fascist tendencies brought in under 
war-time excuses, 


Against the Defence 
Regulations 


Mr. Morrison has revoked some of the De- 
fence Regulations—84 in all revoked and 25 
partly revoked—but left the vast majority. This 
is intentional bamboozling of the public into 
thinking that the Defence Regulations are fin- 
ished, and using the phoney peace to get them 
accustomed to the others staying on. He an- 
nounced to the House of Commons that the re- 
lease of persons detained under the regulations 
had been authorised. This again was a de- 
liberate attempt at misleading the public, since 
he means in fact that ONLY those who are 
detained under 18b are released. ‘There are 
Anarchists. in jail under Regulation 39A, but 
that is mot revoked, nor are those persons 
released. Over a year ago—long before the 
recent trial directed against the Anarchist 
movement—we declared in War Commentary 
that there was a calculated plan of releasing the 
Fascists and arresting the anti-Fascists, the revo- 
lutionaries, Anarchists in particular. That is 
now proved true. The reason is because the 
Government no. longer fears the Fascists: . they 
were “dangerous” in the event of a foreign in- 
yasion (by the Nazis) just as the Communists 





were “dangerous” when Hitler was allied to 
Stalin. Now that there is no possibility of a 
“1940” the Fascists come out. There is how- 
ever the possibility of a “1918”—a revolutionary 
situation arising out of such problems as de- 
mobilisation and the lack of homes for heroes 
to live in—that is why the Government turns its 
attention to the Anarchists. It will step by step 
attempt to infringe the rights of freedom of 
speech, print and assembly as they affect the 
working-class. It is no use imagining that this 
will be relaxed because the war is over. Re- 
strictions against those who might be in sym- 
pathy with the enemy are relaxed. Restrictions 
against those who are likely to be in sympathy 
with the international working-class in the forth- 
coming revolutionary situation are only just 
beginning. Our elementary first demand in the 
post-war period is a fight against fascism. 


Against Conscription 


Mr. Churchill has announced that conscrip- 
tion is to go on—for years. He gives as his 
excuse the fact of the war against Japan—the 
phoney peace excuse again—but avoided. saying 
that conscription would finish even then. In 
fact he gave as his “personal and political con- 
viction” that the “defence of the country should 
be shared equally by everyone”. (This does not 
include M.P.s, of course). 


His intention is plainly enough to keep con- 
scription on. First of all to give it a popular 
coating. by saying it is “to relieve” men in the 
Forces from going to the Far East. Then to 
keep it on for good. Here it is significant to 
note what has happened in Canada. . Canada 
has abolished conscription. Only volunteers are 
to-go to the Far East. Peace-time conscription 
will not be operative in Canada. Why? Did 
anyone vote against it? Certainly not, they 
never had the opportunity—but thousands voted 
against it with their feet, and refused to go 
abroad; the population gave enthusiastic sup- 
port to those who went on strike against over- 
seas conscription; they fought the civilian and 
military police to protect “deserters” and “draft- 
dodgers”; soldiers and civilians acted in solid- 
arity against overseas conscription. 

We too demand the end of conscription. Al- 
ready the high-ranking dodgers here are wangling 
quick demobilisation and a post-war career by 
flocking to become candidates for Parliament. 
The rank-and-file must voice its. demand for 
like privileges in no uncertain fashion. It also 


has to take part in the social affairs of the post- 
war world: only this will not be done’ by 
elevation to Westminster one at a time, but by a 
movement of industrial resistance that will trans- 


form society from a grabbing capitalist machine 
to a free world. 

The object of the phoney peace period is to 
say there cannot be any demobilisation in the 
nature of “all out altogether” as Japan remains 
to be dealt with, Nevertheless, in the last war 
such excuses were put forward and mass solid- 
arity forced on the Government the necessity 
for “all out altogether’. When Mr. Churchill 
saw the soldiers marching on Whitehall after 
the last war, he did not make the sort of heroic 
speech he makes when the soldiers are in front 
of him facing the other side. He hid himself, 
and they demobbed themselves. 

The masses are tired of excuses that we can- 
not have the end of conscription because of the 
war against Japan—then there will come the ex- 
cuse that it cannot be ended because of occu- 
pation; then there will come the excuse that it 
cannot be ended because of the need for pre- 
paration for the next war with whichever Ally 
we fall out with first. 


Industrial Conscription 


Industrial conscription must be swept aside. 
No war-time excuse for maintaining production 
could now be operative—but as the peace is only 
a phoney one, we are told to remember Japan 
and stay under the heel of the Ministry of 
Labour. The fact that the worker cannot 
choose his job leads directly to the laws against 
absenteeism, bad workmanship, etc., since by 
this means one could get out of a job one did 
not like. One restriction on labour means con- 
scription all round. The present laws are in- 
dustrial serfdom. We look forward with con- 
fidence to the manner in which these measures 
will be swept aside, as will the identity card 
system, by spontaneous action such as led to 
the discarding of gas-masks, opened the London 
Tubes in 1940, and made short shrift of such 
efforts as the “Silent Column’’. 


Amnesty ! 


All these demands are elementary demands of 
the struggle against home-grown fascism. We 
must engage in a demand for the release of all 





political prisoners, conscientious objectors 
all such war-time offenders. ‘There are 11 
sands in prison for such offences. ‘The Fue! 
Churchill has decreed that these shall sta) 
jail. 

The numbers involved, particularly as * 
serters”, are so vast that only a general amn 
will prevent a serious crisis, since the num! 
already incarcerated are but a fraction of 
general total who will be involved. The © 
ernment’s idea is to hound and starve them 
until they surrender or turn to crime. 
must give a Canadian: answer to the milita: 
who propose to set up concentration cai 
which naturally are not to be open for in| 
tion by visiting cameramen. It is indisput: 
that the projected plans for making Dartn 
a centre for military “offenders” is now dev 
by those who want a British Buchenwald as 
outlet for their sadistic impulses not for § 
time to be gratified by total war. 


Such fascists must be exposed; such fa: 
measures must be resisted. We enter o1 
period in which only the utmost vigilance 
prevent our going the way the German wor 
went; and we shall go not only with our | 
open but with their experience before us. 
must never get to the state of affairs where 
only means of deliverance lies in the rég 
toppling over by natural catastrophe or im 
ialist war. The edifice of tyranny must 
cracked with our own hands. The alterna 
is too costly. Revolution will prevent suc 
sacrifice. No amount of “Never again” y 
and pledges by the thousands who will now 
after the last war—turn to pacifist solut 
until the next war, nor of preparation by t 
now wedded to militarism, will prevent ¢i 
another world war, or the conditions 
serious workers can even consider a world 
as the lesser of two evils. 


‘Total War—Partial Peace’ 


As Anarchists we opposed the world 
recognising it from the first as imperialist, 
not deviating from that stand. We knew 
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By a French Corres; 


It is a truism to say that the French situation 


is dominated by extremely difficult economic 


conditions. The newspaper Resistance has pub- 
lished figures showing the depreciation of the 
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aircraft factory in the Paris district, an 
syndicalist militant had organised a campaig 
demand an increase in wages. He was in 
diately accused of being a provocateur 
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Anarchists. in jail under Regulation 39A, but 
that is not ‘revoked, nor are those persons 
released. Over a year ago—long before the 
recent trial directed against the Anarchist 
movement—we declared in War Commentary 
that there was a calculated plan of releasing the 
Fascists and arresting the anti-Fascists, the revo- 
lutionaries, Anarchists in particular. That is 
now proved true. The reason is because the 
Government no, longer fears the Fascists: . they 
were “dangerous” in the event of a foreign in- 
vasion (by the Nazis) just. as the Communists 
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dodgers”; soldiers and civilians acted in solid- 
arity against overseas conscription. 

We too demand the end of conscription. Al- 
ready the high-ranking dodgers here are wangling 
quick demobilisation and a post-war career by 
flocking to become candidates for Parliament. 
The rank-and-file must voice its. demand for 
like privileges in no uncertain fashion. It also 
has to take part in the social affairs of the post- 
war world: only this will not be done’ by 


elevation to Westminster one at a time, but by a 
movement of. industrial resistance that will trans- 
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FPRANCE Te 


By a French Corresp 


It is a truism to say that the French situation 
is dominated by extremely difficult economic 
conditions. The newspaper Resistance has pub- 
lished figures showing the depreciation of the 
buying power of the franc. In 1939 it was 
possible to buy for a thousand francs a man’s 
suit or seven pairs of shoes. In 1945, the waist- 
coat alone costs a thousand francs. One can 
also buy for the same sum one shoe, left or 
right, as one wishes. The situation is no better 
regarding food. For a thousand francs one 
could obtain in 1939 a banquet for a whole 
family. To+day, a meal on the black market 
for one person will cost a thousand francs. 

It is obvious that in these conditions one 
should have witnessed an enormous increase of 
all) wages. This is not the case. Employees 
are still being paid salaries of three thousand 
francs a month while the increase in the wages 
of industrial workers has no bearing with the 
increase in the cost of living. To live at all 
decently one needs in France to-day five to 
six thousand francs. a month; only a small 
minority, possesses this minimum income. 

The food distribution is so bad that all the 
newspapers, including the Gaullist newspapers, 
are obliged to organise periodic campaigns to 
demand the resignation of the food minister 
Ramadier and to denounce the black market. 
In fact, the black market can only exist with 
the complicity of the government. 

A few months ago, the newspaper Paris Press, 
a staunch supporter of the government, strongly 
denounced the corruption of the ministries and 
pointed out that the big racketeeers of the black 
market. were able to work in all safety because 
they bought from the government departments 
the necessary papers to legalise their traffic. On 
the other hand the repression against people 
who go to the countryside in order to provide 
themselves with food is extremely well organ- 
ised. 


The Parties and Trade Unions 


The attitude of the so-called working class 
parties and organisations is simply scandalous. 
For example, at the last meeting of the national 
council of the C.G.T. (corresponding to the 
T.U.C, in this country), these gentlemen found 
the. workers’ demands for an increase in wages 
completely out of place. But they stressed the 
necessity. to work for the war and, by implica- 
tion, to make sacrifices for it. 

The Trade Union bosses have the support of 
the Communist Party. Here is a fact which I 
can guarantee as completely authentic: In an 


aircraft factory in the Paris district, an ¢ 
syndicalist militant had organised a campaign 
demand an increase in wages. He was imn 
diately accused of being a provocateur a 
Tillion, the communist Minister of Air, menac 
the factory to deprive it of orders if that worl 
were not sacked immediately. ‘This fact is, 
repeat, absolutely authentic. And it is not 
isolated case. The communists have set up 
system of denunciation of all those who. prot 
against their conditions. All those who pres 
demands are accused of being anarcho-Trots| 
ists. During these last few months the ca 
paign against all the movement to the left of | 
Communist party, has been resumed with 
violence unknown since 1936-37. In this ca 
paign the communists are not alone. In Mar 
Teitgen, Minister of Information, broadcast 
speech dealing with the “uneasiness” existing 
France. According to Teitgen, it is the mi 
tants of “a so-called 4th International” w 
systematically spread disorder. 


**Anarcho-Trotskyists”’ 


During the last few weeks the campai 
against revolutionary elements has been inten 
fied. A weekly newspaper called Nuit et Foi 
has published an article dealing with what 
called “the latest shape of Nazi propagands 
Extracts from this article have been reproduc 
in another weekly possessing a big circulati 
called “}”, which is obviously under commun 
control. ‘The article says “We learn that 
satanic agreement thas been reached betwe 
Trotskyism, this kind of anarchy of the 4 
Fascist International, and nazism pure and sit 
ple which still hopes to survive by undergrouw: 
work in various countries. The Germans 4 
proposing to assimilate themselves all over t 
world with the Trotskyists, that is to say | 
anarchists, enemies of communism in eve 
country and who are certainly responsible f 
the death of the Russian ambassador to Mexic 
Oumanski”’. 

Why this violent denunciation of the Trotsk 
ists and the anarchists as Nazi agents? ‘T’ 
newspaper “7” gives one of the reasons wh 
it declares: “We are witnessing in France t 
day, particularly among some young people, 
renewed activity of those suspicious elemen 
who must be denounced wherever they encru 
themselves, as the agents of fascism and 1 
action.” 

It was inevitable that, in view of the attitu 
of the communist party concerning the me 
elementary demands of the workers, in vie 
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liberty." 


"The glorification of the State, aiid the doctrine 
that it is every citizen's duty to serve the State, 
are radically against progress and against 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, 


"Roads to Freedom". 


"The power of the State is partly legal, partly 


economic: acts of a kind which the State dislikes 
can be punished by the criminal law, and indivi- 
duals who incur the displeasure of the State may 
find it hard to earn a livelihood." 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
"Roads to Freedom". 
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m Struggle against War soes on 


were “dangerous” when Hitler was allied to 
Stalin. Now that there is no possibility of a 
“1940” the Fascists come out. There is how- 
ever the possibility of a “1918”—a revolutionary 
situation arising out of such problems as de- 
mobilisation and the lack of homes for heroes 
to live in—that is why the Government turns its 
attention to the Anarchists. It will step by step 
attempt to infringe the rights of freedom of 
speech, print and assembly as they affect the 
working-class. It is no use imagining that this 
will be relaxed because the war is over. Re- 
strictions against those who might be in sym- 
pathy with the enemy are relaxed. Restrictions 
against those who are likely to be in sympathy 
with the international working-class in the forth- 
coming revolutionary situation are only just 
beginning. Our elementary first demand in the 
post-war period is a fight against fascism. 


Agatnet Consorintian 


form society from a grabbing capitalist machine 
to a free world. 

The object of the phoney peace period is to 
say there cannot be any demobilisation in the 
nature of “all out altogether” as Japan remains 
to be dealt with. Nevertheless, in the last war 
such excuses were put forward and mass solid- 
arity forced on the Government the necessity 
for “all out altogether’. When Mr. Churchill 
saw the soldiers marching on Whitehall after 
the last war, he did not make the sort of heroic 
speech he makes when the soldiers are in front 
of him facing the other side. He hid himself, 
and they demobbed themselves. 

The masses are tired of excuses that we can- 
not have the end of conscription because of the 
war against Japan—then there will come the ex- 
cuse that it cannot be ended because of occu- 
pation; then there will come the excuse that it 
cannot be ended because of the need for pre- 
paration for the next war with whichever Ally 


political prisoners, conscientious objectors and 
all such war-time offenders. There are thou- 
sands in prison for such offences. The Fuehrer 
Churchill has decreed that these shall stay in 
jail. 

The numbers involved, particularly as ‘“de- 
serters”, are so vast that only a general amnesty 
will prevent a serious crisis, since the numbers 
already incarcerated are but a fraction of the 
general total who will be involved. The Goy- 
ernment’s idea is to hound and starve them out 
until they surrender or turn to crime. We 
must give a Canadian: answer to the militarists 
who propose to set up concentration camps 
which naturally are not to be open for inspec- 
tion by visiting cameramen. It is indisputable 
that the projected plans for making Dartmoor 
a centre for military “offenders” is now devised 
by those who want a British Buchenwald as an 
outlet for their sadistic impulses not for some 
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those who pretended that Nazism (or Germany) 
alone caused the war would have in fact sup- 
ported the war in any case, whatever the cause 
and against whomever it was waged. The evil 
things in Germany were merely useful from a 
war propaganda point of view: they certainly 
were true, but did not occasion the war. The 
war was caused by rivalry between imperialisms. 
It has incidentally destroyed Nazism; as the last 
war brought in its train the overthrow of Czar- 
ism and Kaiserism; and the next war may. bring 
the overthrow of another Imperialist colossus. 


But total war is too costly for such inciden- 
tals, and we must temper our natural relief at 
the cease fire that heralds the end of one stage 
of the long-drawn-out waste of lives and years 
that nothing can replace, by the thought that 
not only does the war go on in peace-time, but 
that we are back at the 1920 situation, with a 
quarter-of-a-century experience of political dis- 
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r Struggle against War soes on 


were “dangerous” when Hitler was allied to 
Stalin. Now that there is no possibility of a 
“1940” the Fascists come out. There is how- 
ever the possibility of a “1918”—a revolutionary 
situation arising out of such problems as de- 
mobilisation and the lack of homes for heroes 
to live in—that is why the Government turns its 
attention to the Anarchists. It will step by step 
attempt to infringe the rights of freedom of 
speech, print and assembly as they affect the 
working-class. It is no use imagining that this 
will be relaxed because the war is over. Re- 
strictions against those who might be in sym- 
pathy with the enemy are relaxed. Restrictions 
against those who are likely to be in sympathy 
with the international working-class in the forth- 
coming revolutionary situation are only just 
beginning. Our elementary first demand in the 
post-war period is a fight against fascism. 


Against Conscription 


Mr. Churchill has announced that conscrip- 
tion is to go on—for years. He gives as his 
excuse the fact of the war against Japan—the 
phoney peace excuse again—but avoided saying 
that conscription would finish even then. In 
fact he gave as his “personal and political con- 
vietion” that the “defence of the country should 
be shared equally by everyone”. (This does not 
include M.P.s, of course). 


His intention is plainly enough to keep con- 
scription on. First of all to give it a popular 
coating. by saying it is “to relieve” men in the 
Forces from going to the Far East. Then to 
keep it on for good. Here it is significant to 
note what has happened in Canada. . Canada 
has abolished conscription. Only volunteers are 
to go to the Far East. Peace-time conscription 
will not be operative in Canada. Why? Did 
anyone vote against it? Certainly not, they 
never had the opportunity—but thousands voted 
against it with their feet, and refused to go 
abroad; the population gave enthusiastic sup- 
port to those who went on strike against over- 
seas conscription; they fought the civilian and 
military police to protect “deserters” and “draft- 
dodgers”; soldiers and civilians acted in solid- 
arity against overseas conscription. 

We too demand the end of conscription. Al- 
ready the high-ranking dodgers here are wangling 
quick demobilisation and a post-war career by 
flocking to become candidates for Parliament. 
The rank-and-file must voice its. demand for 
like privileges in no uncertain fashion. It also 


has to take part in the social affairs of the post- 
war world: only this will not be done’ by 
elevation to Westminster one at a time, but by a 
movement of industrial resistance that will trans- 





form society from a grabbing capitalist machine 
to a free world. 

The object of the phoney peace period is to 
say there cannot be any demobilisation in the 
nature of “all out altogether” as Japan remains 
to be dealt with. Nevertheless, in the last war 
such excuses were put forward and mass solid- 
arity forced on the Government the necessity 
for “all out altogether”. When Mr. Churchill 
saw the soldiers marching on Whitehall after 
the last war, he did not make the sort of heroic 
speech he makes when the soldiers are in front 
of him facing the other side. He hid himself, 
and they demobbed themselves. 

The masses are tired of excuses that we can- 
not have the end of conscription because of the 
war against Japan—then there will come the ex- 
cuse that it cannot be ended because of occu- 
pation; then there will come the excuse that it 
cannot be ended because of the need for pre- 


.paration for the next war with whichever Ally 


we fall out with first. 


Industrial Conscription 


Industrial conscription must be swept aside. 
No war-time excuse for maintaining production 
could now be operative—but as the peace is only 
a phoney one, we are told to remember Japan 
and stay:under the heel of the Ministry of 
Labour. The fact that the worker cannot 
choose his job leads directly to the laws against 
absenteeism, bad workmanship, etc., since by 
this means one could get out of a job one did 
not like. : One restriction on labour means con- 
scription all round. The present laws are in- 
dustrial serfdom. We look forward with con- 
fidence to the manner in which these measures 
will be swept aside, as will the identity card 
system, by spontaneous action such as led to 
the discarding of gas-masks, opened the London 
Tubes in 1940, and made short shrift of such 
efforts as the “Silent Column”. 


Amnesty ! 


All these demands are elementary demands of 
the struggle against home-grown fascism. We 
must engage in a demand for the release of all 





political prisoners, conscientious objectors and 
all such war-time offenders. There are thou- 
sands in prison for such offences. The Fuehrer 
Churchill has decreed that these shall stay in 
jail. 

The numbers involved, particularly as “de- 
serters’’, are so vast that only a general amnesty 
will prevent a serious crisis, since the numbers 
already incarcerated are but a fraction of the 
general total who will be involved. The Goy- 
ernment’s idea is to hound and starve them out 
until they surrender or turn to crime. We 
must give a Canadian: answer to the militarists 
who propose to set up concentration camps 
which naturally are not to be open for inspec- 
tion by visiting cameramen. It is indisputable 
that the projected plans for making Dartmoor 
a centre for military “offenders” is now devised 
by those who want a British Buchenwald as an 
outlet for their sadistic impulses not for some 
time to be gratified by total war. 


Such fascists must be exposed; such fascist 
measures must be resisted. We enter on a 
period in which only the utmost vigilance will 
prevent our going the way the German workers 
went; and we shall go not only with our eyes 
open but with their experience before us. We 
must never get to the state of affairs where the 
only means of deliverance lies in the régime 
toppling over by natural catastrophe or imper- 
jalist war. The edifice of tyranny must be 
cracked with our own hands. The alternative 
is too costly. Revolution will prevent such a 
sacrifice. No amount of “Never again’ vows 
and pledges by the thousands who will now—as 
after the last war—turn to pacifist solutions 
until the next war, nor of preparation by those 
now wedded to militarism, will prevent either 
another world war, or the conditions when 
serious workers can even consider a world war 
as the lesser of two evils. 


“Total War—Partial Peace’ 


As Anarchists we opposed the world war, 
recognising it from the first as imperialist, and 
not deviating from that stand. We knew that 





those who pretended that Nazism (or Germany) 
alone caused the war would have in fact sup- 
ported the war in any case, whatever the cause 
and against whomever it was waged. The evil 
things in Germany were merely useful from a 
war propaganda point of view: they certainly 
were true, but did not occasion the war. The 
war was caused by rivalry between imperialisms. 
It has incidentally destroyed Nazism; as the last 
war brought in its train the overthrow of Czar- 
ism and Kaiserism; and the next war may. bring 
the overthrow of another Imperialist colossus. 


But total war is too costly for such inciden- 
tals, and we must temper our natural relief at 
the cease fire that heralds the end of one stage 
of the long-drawn-out waste of lives and years 
that nothing can replace, by the thought that 
not only does the war go on in peace-time, but 
that we are back at the 1920 situation, with a 
quarter-of-a-century experience of political dis- 
illusionment to our credit. That last is just as 
well. The revolutionary movement was in the 
inter-war period relegated to the museums, Anar- 
chism had almost become a piece of folklore. 
That period of recession in the international 
revolutionary movement is now ended. The ex- 
perience in disillusion in political saviours calls 
forward the best traditions of the past wedded 
to modern needs: a. movement of industrial 
resistance for the occupation and expropriation 
of the places of work, an Anarchist movement 
standing for the overthrow of all governments, 
and all systems of exploitation of man by man. 
That alone will end the Third World War be- 
fore it begins. And simultaneously with that 
duty, let us make certain that our movement, 
struggling for the ultimate social transformation 
of society, plays the most prominent part in 
resistance against all those tyrannical measures 
the State is imposing on us in the guise of 
total war and partial peace. If there is not a 
free society on the ruins of capitalism, there will 
be a third world war. If we have not even 
managed to preserve the most elementary of per- 
sonal liberties, not only will we find ourselves in 
a third world war, but in that third world war 
Britain’s next rival imperialism will be using 
our plight as an excuse to “liberate” us. 








FRANCE TO-DAY 


By a French Correspondent 


It is a truism to say that the French situation 
is dominated by extremely difficult economic 
conditions. The newspaper Resistance has pub- 
lished figures showing the depreciation of the 
buying power of the franc. In 1939 it was 
possible to buy for a thousand francs a man’s 
suit or seven pairs of shoes, In 1945, the waist- 


aircraft factory in the Paris district, an old 
syndicalist militant had organised a campaign to 
demand an increase in wages. He was imme- 
diately accused of being a provocateur and 
Tillion, the communist Minister of Air, menaced 
the factory to deprive it of orders if that worker 
were not sacked immediately. This fact is, I 


also of the incredible corruption existing in the 
Socialist Party (S.F.I.O.), the people should try 
to find some new organisation in which they can 
have some faith. 

It is this faith, which as “¥” says, must be 
destroyed. The method is exactly the same as 
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dodgers”; soldiers and civilians acted in solid- 
arity against overseas conscription. 

We too demand the end of conscription. AI- 
ready the high-ranking dodgers here are wangling 
quick demobilisation and a post-war career by 
flocking to become candidates for Parliament. 
The rank-and-file must voice its demand for 
like privileges in no uncertain fashion. It also 
has to take part in the social affairs of the post- 
war world: only this will not be done by 


elevation to Westminster one at a time, but by a 
movement of industrial resistance that will trans- 





must engage in a demand for the release of all 
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Sriains next rival imperialism will be using 
our plight as an excuse to “liberate” us. 








FRANCE TO-DAY 


By a French Correspondent 


It is a truism to say that the French situation 
is dominated by extremely difficult economic 
conditions. The newspaper Resistance has pub- 
lished figures showing the depreciation of the 
buying power of the franc. In 1939 it was 
possible to buy for a thousand francs a man’s 
suit or seven pairs of shoes. In 1945, the waist- 
coat alone costs a thousand francs. One can 
also buy for the same sum one shoe, left or 
right, as one wishes.’ The situation is no better 
regarding food. For a thousand francs one 
could obtain in 1939 a banquet for a whole 
family. Tosday, a meal on the black market 
for one person will cost a thousand francs. 

It is obvious that in these conditions one 
should have witnessed an enormous increase of 
all wages. This is not the case. Employees 
are still being paid salaries of three thousand 
francs a month while the increase in the wages 
of industrial workers has no bearing with the 
increase in the cost of living. To live at all 
decently one needs in France to-day five to 
six thousand francs a month; only a ‘small 
minority. possesses this minimum income. 

The food distribution is so bad that all the 
newspapers, including the Gaullist newspapers, 
are obliged to organise periodic campaigns to 
demand the resignation of the food minister 
Ramadier and to denounce the black market. 
In fact, the black market can only exist with 
the complicity of the government. 

A few months ago, the newspaper Paris Press, 
a staunch supporter of the government, strongly 
denounced the corruption of the ministries and 
pointed out that the big racketeeers of the black 
market. were able to work in all safety because 
they bought from the government departments 
the necessary papers to legalise their traffic. On 
the other hand the repression against people 
who go to the countryside in order to provide 
themselves with food is extremely well organ- 
ised. 


The Parties and Trade Unions 


The attitude of the so-called working class 
parties and organisations is simply scandalous. 
For example, at the last meeting of the national 
council of the C.G.T. (corresponding to the 
T.U.C. in this country), these gentlemen found 
the workers’ demands for an increase in wages 
completely out of place. But they stressed the 
necessity to work for the war and, by implica- 
tion, to make sacrifices for it. 

The Trade Union bosses have the support of 
the Communist Party. Here is a fact which I 
can guarantee as completely authentic: In an 


aircraft factory in the Paris district, an old 
syndicalist militant had organised a campaign to 
demand an increase in wages. He was imme- 
diately accused of being a provocateur and 
Tillion, the communist Minister of Air, menaced 
the factory to deprive it of orders if that worker 
were not sacked immediately. This fact is; 1 
repeat, absolutely authentic. And it is not an 
isolated case. The communists have set up a 
system of denunciation of all those who protest 
against their conditions. All those who present 
demands are accused of being anarcho-Trotsky- 
ists. During these last few months the cam- 
paign against all the movement to the left of the 
Communist party, has been resumed with a 
violence unknown since 1936-37. In this cam- 
paign the communists are not alone. In March, 
Teitgen, Minister of Information, broadcast a 
speech dealing with the “uneasiness” existing in 
France. According to Teitgen, it is the mili- 
tants of ‘a so-called 4th International’ who 
systematically spread disorder. 


*Anarcho-Trotskyists”’ 


During the last few weeks the campaign 
against revolutionary elements has been intensi- 
fied. A weekly newspaper called Nuit et Four, 
has published an article dealing with what it 
called “the latest shape of Nazi propaganda”’. 
Extracts from this article have been reproduced 
in another weekly possessing a big circulation, 
called “7”, which is obviously under communist 
control. ‘The article says “We learn that a 
satanic agreement thas been reached between 
Trotskyism, this ‘kind of anarchy of the 4th 
Fascist International, and nazism pure and sim- 
ple which still hopes to ‘survive by underground 
work in various countries. ‘The Germans are 
proposing to assimilate themselves all over the 
world with the Trotskyists, that is to say the 
anarchists, enemies of communism in every 
country and who are certainly responsible for 
the death of the Russian ambassador to Mexico, 
Oumanski’’. 

Why this violent denunciation of the Trotsky- 
ists and the anarchists as Nazi agents? The 
newspaper “7”? gives one of the reasons when 
it declares: “We are witnessing in France to- 
day, particularly among some young people, a 
renewed activity of those suspicious elements, 
who must be denounced wherever they encrust 
themselves, as the agents of fascism and re- 
action.” 

It was inevitable that, in view of the attitude 
of the communist party concerning the most 
elementary demands of the workers, in view 


also of the incredible corruption existing in the 
Socialist Party (S.F.I.O.), the people should try 
to find some new organisation in which they can 
have some faith. 

It is this faith, which as “7” says, must be 
destroyed. The method is exactly the same as 
that employed some time ago in Moscow, but 
the reasons behind it are rather different and we 
shall only be able to appreciate them fully in 
the near future. 


Change of Line 
The Communist. International is preparing a 
new turn, but this time a turn towards the left. 
The preparatory signs for this new volte-face 
are sufficiently clear to all those who‘are some- 
what familiar with the methods used by the 
communists. First of all, on the international 
plane, there is the complete renunciation of Ilya 
Ehrenburg’s Vansittartist policy. After Alex- 
androff had attacked Ehrenburg in Pravda for 
saying that “the whole of Germany was respon- 
(Continued on p. 4; col. 1) 
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LIFE IMPRISONMENT FOR 
CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR 


In a recent .issue of War Commentary we 
drew attention to the bad treatment of conscien- 
tious objectors in the United States. Since then, 
we learn from the New York periodical Call, 
the jackbooted defenders of freedom in America 
have done even better than before, by sentenc- 
ing Henry Weber, a political conscientious ob- 
jector, to imprisonment for life. 

Weber, a member of the Socialist Labour 
Party, was sentenced by court martial for re- 
fusal to drill. 

“Throughout his induction,” says The Call, 
“he had repeatedly informed officials of his ob- 
jection to killing and had, according to his wife, 
asked for assignment to a medical unit or non- 
combatant service, 

“Weber was ordered by his captain to shoul- 
der a gun for drill. Weber refused, whereupon 
the captain tried for forty-five minutes to con- 
vince him of the obstinacy of his position, 
Weber insisted that he would take the conse- 
quences before taking a gun.” 

The prosecution demanded death by hanging, 
and the court martial decreed hard labour for 
life. This was in California, not in Nazi Ger- 
many. ; 
—— 
LIAN TNE EEO TERRE 
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THE ATROCITY OF AUTHORITY 


You’ve all seen the pictures. You've all heard the com- 


ments. Piles of grotesque looking figures, almost impossible to 
recognise as human beings. Reliable estimates are hard to get 
but more than 3,000,000 seems the likely number. Starved 
to death, every one of them. 


Well, Bengal is a long way away and if pictures are shocking 
you can easily turn over to “Jane” or “Popeye”. But perhaps 
you weren’t thinking of Bengal, perhaps your mind was occu- 
pied by the newsreels of Buchenwald and Belsen. They have 
shocked thousands to righteous anger . . . and Bengal? Well, 
that was different, wasn’t it, there was a war on. 


Probably it was not much of an excuse for the Germans to 
say that there was a war on when they starved to death the 
victims of their concentration camps and anyhow many of the 
people living nearby must have known what was going on— 
why didn’t they do something to stop it? 


Possibly it is a good thing that memories are short, for 
otherwise people might remember learning that during the 
winter of 1943-44, while the Indians were dropping like flies 
in Calcutta, a reliable British newspaper report recorded that 
the European hotels were still serving seventeen course meals. 
The Europeans on the spot were deeply shocked at what was 
going on but their food supplies did not depend upon endless 
queuing for a handful of rice or a tiny meal from a charity 
kitchen. And so far as we in this country Know they did not 
threaten to place themselves @n an equal footing with the Indians 
unless sufficient shipping and rail transport was diverted to 
supply the elementary needs of the population. 


UNLIMITED SACRIFICE ! 


In 1940 this country faced its greatest military crisis for 
centuries. An island, it depended almost entirely on its ship- 
ping to keep ‘going. Yet through the whole of that period 
civilian rations never reached the point of affecting nutrition, 
let alone bringing millions face to face with starvation. In 
other words we set a limit on the privations we were prepared 
to bear in the name of war. The Indians, however, were not 
allowed to set any such limit. It was not of any avail for them 
to protest that they did not consider the war so important as 
to merit their giving their lives in slow starvation. There’s a 
war on, they were told, and exports (for military purposes, 
mainly) were allowed, and imports were cut, and boats were 
confiscated and railways were taken over for munitions. 


Certainly it wasn’t as black and white as all that; there 
was plenty of Indian muddle as well. Our concern is not to 
paint black the British people, or the German people, or the 
Indian people, for after all they all exist under forms of gov- 
ernment which make graft and private gain at public expense 
quite inevitable. The Indian ruling class do not come out of 
the Bengal famine any whiter than the British ruling class, but 
both must share the blame. 


In Germany now the common folk, tyrannised for eleven 


years under Hitler, are being forced to dig the graves of the 


victims of the torture camps. Perhaps it’s a good idea in its 
own way—if we carry it far enough. Let the European and 
the Indian Quisling communities in India dig the graves of 
those dying of starvation. (For starvation still continues, even 
if it isn’t “news” any more). Let the supporter of the British 
political system and the Nazi dig the graves, side by side, for 
those in the Occupied Countries of Europe who died from 
starvation. Nazism perpetrated the horror of occupation and 
the consequent oppression; British capitalism took the responsi- 
bility for maintaining a complete blockade for five years on 
countries which could not exist unless they imported large 
quantities of foodstuffs over the seas in ships. 


Many of the people in the Nazi concentration camps had 
been transferred to Germany for forced labour. Often they 
went because there was not enough food at home for them, 
or for their wives, or for their children. If they went to 
Germany, they were told, they would be reasonably fed and 
they would be able to provide for their wives and families as 
well. From the Allied side there was no hope because the 
blockade kept the one reliable munition of resistance—food— 
away from them. So they went to Germany and some of them 
made a slip and landed up in the concentration camp. If their 
bodies are to-day among the piles we have seen can we say 
that the Nazis were completely responsible for their deaths? 


THE GREEK FAMINE 


Let’s look for a moment at our gallant Greek Allies. Be- 
fore the war they had to import by sea 70 per cent. of their 
foodstuffs. Then they fell to the Nazis. After a lot of pres- 
sure the British Government did agree to send a little food, 
when it became quite obvious that almost the.entire Greek nation 
would die off if food were not sent. No evidence has ever been 
received that the Nazis benefitted from that food, but, on the 
contrary there is a host of reliable evidence that the Greek 
poeple did benefit. Yet we refused to send food to the other 
occupied countries, some of them in an almost equally bad 
plight. 

Well, some people will probably say, granted we ought to 
have done more, yet we did not use the methods of barbarous 
brutality, did we? On the whole that is true, although the 
records of our methods of maintaining “law and order” in India 
in 1920 and 1930 bear a striking similarity to many of the 
stories we have heard from Germay during the past five years. 
But, of course, India was the only place where they had to use 
methods in any way approaching those used by the Nazis. The 
opposition to the British capitalist machine was to feeble that 
it only showed any signs of succeeding in India and parts of 
the Colonial Empire. Had the menace of a people’s revolution 
in this country become more real we should have found our 
razor-slashing Blackshirt occupying a far more honoured place 
in the National life. 


THE ENGLISH CONCENTRATION 
CAMPS 


The only time we in this island have faced any sud 
sense of danger comparable with that engendered by the Na 
was in 1940. Then we decided on wholesale internment can 
and, for just a few weeks, the element of Nazism, not develo 
but feeling its way through all the same, was there. Refug 
some of whom had already suffered in Hitler’s concentrat 
camps, committed suicide in our own camps. Men of scic 
and learning, being shipped to Canada.in_ the Arandora Si 
were drowned without a chance when the ship was torped 
because they were locked below like felons. Women refugi 
rounded up from all over the country, were made to jour 
for a week to the Isle of Man without a proper meal the wh 
time, forced to spend nights and days in buildings as ge 
ridden and as crowded as any concentration camp. 

The phase passed quickly. Internees soon began to | 
a moderately pleasant life, if any life in captivity can be 
moderately pleasant. Yet during those first weeks the mask |} 


- been removed and the fundamental state of British capital! 


revealed as something essentially the same as that of Nazi G 
many. 

After all, once you place your reliance on a man made st 
you are bound, in the final analysis, to use any methods 
defend that state. Even in honest-to-goodness open warf 
we have learned in the last six years that there is no filthy tr 
so low that we will not stoop to it, almost always on the pret 
that the Nazis used it first. 


AUTHORITY AND ATROCITIES 


Only in this way can we get the atrocity business into p 
spective. Brutality and starvation in the Nazi concentrat 
camp, the blockading of the Occupied Countries, mass starvat 
in India, the herding up of refugees like so much cattle . 
Singly these events may seem very different in kind and 


‘degree but when we examine them we find that they all | 


down to the same source. Set one man up in authority o 
another and ultimately you will have an atrocity. How car 
be otherwise? For every one “saint” wielding power you 
bound to let in five hundred blackguards, and if you let soci 
run on a power basis the blackguards will always win ‘in 
end. 

Must this be so? Isn’t it just capitalism which is at fav 
Well, admirers of the Labour “statesmen” should remember 1 
Mussolini was a protagonist of Socialism before he saw 
opportunity of real power. And the Labour Cabinet! Minisi 
of this country? You could probably count on one hand th 
who kept true to the principles which they professed. 

So we come back to the same old thing in the end and 
sooner the workers of this country realise that they are be 
asked to shudder at the atrocities of the Nazi concentrat 
camps because it suits the purpose of the manipulators 0! 
society which is basically the same as that of Nazi Germa 
the better it will be for us all. 

GEOFFREY PITTOCK-BUSS, 
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to merit their giving their lives in slow starvation. There’s a 
war on, they were told, and exports (for military purposes, 
mainly) were allowed, and imports were cut, and boats were 
confiscated and railways were taken over for munitions. 


Certainly it wasn’t as black and white as all that;. there 
was plenty of Indian muddle as well. Our concern is not to 
paint black the British people, or the German people, or the 
Indian people, for after all they all exist under forms of gov- 
ernment which make graft and private gain at public expense 
quite inevitable. The Indian ruling class do not come out of 
the Bengal famine any whiter than the British ruling class, but 
both must share the blame. 


Well, some people will probably say, granted we ougnt to 
have done more, yet we did not use the methods of barbarous 
brutality, did we? On the whole that is true, although the 
records of our methods of maintaining “‘law and order” in India 
in 1920 and 1930 bear a striking similarity to many of the 
stories we have heard from Germay during the past five years. 
But, of course, India was the only place where they had to use 
methods in any way approaching those used by the Nazis. The 
opposition to the British capitalist machine was to feeble that 
it only showed any signs of succeeding in India and parts of 
the Colonial Empire. Had the menace of a people’s revolution 
in this country become more real we should have found our 
razor-slashing Blackshirt occupying a far more honoured place 
in the National life. 


~a on a power basis the blackguards will always win int 
end. 

Must this be so? Isn’t it just capitalism which is at fau 
Well, admirers of the Labour ‘‘statesmen”’ should remember tl 
Mussolini was a protagonist of Socialism before he saw | 
opportunity of real power. And the Labour Cabinet’ Minist 
of this country? You could probably count on one hand thx 
who kept true to the principles which they professed. 

So we come back to the same old thing in the end and | 
sooner the workers of this country realise that they are bei 
asked to shudder at the atrocities of the Nazi concentrati 
camps because it suits the purpose of the manipulators of 
society which is basically the same as that of Nazi Germar 
the better it will be for us all. 


In Germany now the common folk, tyrannised for eleven 
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The Intellectual Failure 


“THE YOGI AND THE COMMISSAR’, 


by ARTHUR KOESTLER. 
Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d. 


Arthur Koestler reminds one strongly of 
Aldous Huxley in the years of his youthful 
and never fulfilled promise. There are the 
same acute perception of the characteris- 
tics of a person or a situation, the same 
negative gifts of scepticism and iconoclasm, 
the same display of an apparently encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, the same failure to build 
with all these qualities any really satisfying 
work of literature or any convincing social 
vision. Koestler is in one respect even 
more gifted than Huxley, in that his politi- 
cal sense is more acute, and is reinforced by 
an empirical knowledge of political activity 
from the inside which enables him to put 
this sense to good use in the exposure of 
pretences. Yet, for all the brilliance of the 
works which he has so far produced, none 
of them has yet shown him as a writer of 
really positive vision. 


Even in his best novel, Darkness at Noon, 
he is still the brilliant journalist of fiction, 
entering fully into the spirit of the con- 
temporary social phenomenon, rather than 
the constructive artist in whose work some 
living quality can be apprehended growing 
out of the ruins of tragedy and evil. This 
book, in fact, reveals a mental duality from 
which many of our contemporary intellect- 
uals, and many socially conscious workers, 
are suffering to-day. ‘They realise the evils 
which result from a particular authoritarian 
system and can envisage them with a re- 
markable destructive clarity, but this very 
clearness of perception often springs from 


| 


the pattern of social relations and the accep- 
tance of a libertarian co-operation as the 
basis of the administration of society. 
Koestler, like most of the Left intellect- 
uals who have preserved their independence 
of thought, is fully aware of the equivocal 
nature of the position in which he finds 
himself, and his latest book, The Yogi and 
The Commissar, is an attempt to investi- 
gate thoroughly the position of the revolu- 
tionary intellectual and to prescribe some 
line of development which might lead to 
more constructive results. It conveys an 
impression of considerable honesty, and is 
written with clarity and a display of know- 


ledge. Its documentation is not always ac- 
curate, as when Koestler states that 
Nechaev 


“lived for a number of years chained to the 
wail of a humid cell and when his comrades 
succeeded in establishing contact and offered 
to liberate him, refused because he preferred 
them to concentrate on more important tasks. 
But later, in the émigré atmosphere of 
Geneva, he became involved in the most 
squalid quarrels and died an obscure nobody.” 
In fact, Nechaev never left his humid cell, 
and the squalid quarrels took place many 
years before his death in prison. However, 
I am sure this error is an honest one, arising 
from a slip in research or possibly from the 
confusion of Nechaev’s life with that of 
some other Russian revolutionary. 

The book also suffers from a certain dis- 


jointedness, because it is put together from 


THE POWER OF THE WORKERS | 


articles which have been written over a. 
number of years, and some of which have 
only a very tenuous relationship to the main 
theme. 3 

Koestler sees the dilemma of the intel- 
lectuals expressed in the extremes of the 
Yogi and the Commissar. The Commissar 
believes in Change from Without, and that 
man’s condition can be made perfect by a 
mere change in economic conditions. He 
believes that the end justifies the means, 
and thus enters upon a degeneracy of values 
in which at last he becomes dominated 
by the means and suffers a brutalisation and 
corruption which are destructive both to 
himself and to his end. The Yogi, at the 
other end of the spectrum, seeks Change 
from Within, but in the failure to com- 
municate his own mystical uplift, attains a 
condition of inaction which admits the con- 
tinuance or even the increase of physical 
evil without protest or resistance. “The 
Yogi and the Commissar may call it quits.” 

Koestler himself, it can be seen, hovers 
uneasily between, seeing the good in each 
of them, yet unable to reconcile these ap- 
parently contradictory tendencies. The 
duality from which he suffers is shared by 
many of his generation, and has resulted in 
that unfortunate lack of direction which 
has led so many of our intellectuals into 
compromise positions, into defending the 
lesser evil. Koestler puts their position 





when he says: 

“The collapse of the revolutionary mo\ 
ment has put the intelligentsia into a defe 
sive position; the alternative for the next fi 
years is no more ‘capitalism or revolution’ b 
to save some of the values of democracy & 
humanism or to lose them all; and to prevé 
this happening one has to cling more th 
ever to the ragged banner of ‘independe 
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thinking’. 
But surely this is only another way of a 
mitting the victory of the Yogi. 


It is in reality this duality of Yogi a 
Commissar, of ideal and practice, of 
and Means, that is at the root of the fau 
of modern social thought. The politici 
becomes the slave of his means, the visio 
ary planner achieves nothing because he 
blinded to anything but his end. Be 
neglect the fact that in reality there is 
such duality. The means is part of t 
end, the practice of the ideal, and it is | 
this reason that reformist policies, and ; 
tempts to achieve revolutionary ends by 1 
use of corrupt institutious are bound to fé 
Koestler seems to realise this fact in a phil 
sophical sense when he talks of the Gest 
theory of “wholeness”. 


The one social doctrine that has rec¢ 
ciled this duality is anarchism, becat 
anarchism, unlike other social doctrines, 
based on a moral concept of social val 
which influences and is influenced by | 
practical application of these values. The 
who regard anarchism as a mere technig 
for the achievement of a change in t 
economic basis of society are committing 
harmful error. Anarchism is not a syst« 
of tactics, it is a moral conception of hum 
relationships. It realises that man will | 
come free only when the change in his c 
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an empirical knowledge of political activity 
from the inside which enables him to put 
this sense to good use in the exposure of 
pretences. Yet, for all the brilliance of the 
works ‘which he has so far produced, none 
of them has yet shown him as a writer of 
really positive vision. 


Even in his best novel, Darkness at Noon, 
he is still the brilliant journalist of fiction, 
entering fully into the spirit of the con- 
temporary social phenomenon, rather than 
the constructive artist in whose work some 
living quality can be apprehended growing 
out of the ruins of tragedy and evil. This 
book, in fact, reveals a mental duality from 
which many of our contemporary intellect- 
uals, and many socially conscious workers, 
are suffering to-day. ‘They realise the evils 
which result from a particular authoritarian 
system and can envisage them with a re- 
markable destructive clarity, but this very 
clearness of perception often springs from 
the fact that they are still fundamentally 
in the state of mind which produces the 
evils they regard with such honest horror. 


In its crudest form, this duality gives rise 
to the malady of Trotskyism, where the 
opponent of Stalinism sees the source of the 
evil in personal terms—had it not been for 
the corrupt aims of certain individuals 
Bolshevism as it arose in the revolution 
would have produced paradise. The sys- 
tem in itself is sacred, and is bound to suc- 
ceed if the right people apply it. At the 
other end of the scale we get the people 
who realise fully that no good can arise 
from an authoritarian system of govern- 
ment, who accept all the negative criticism 
of anarchism, yet who have insufficient 
faith in man to see any alternative to auth- 
ority. These retire into the ivory tower, 
become phoney mystics like W. B. Yeats 
or literary fascists like Ezra Pound. Koest- 
ler, who is one of the most talented of the 
independent Left intellectuals of this coun- 
try, is a much more subtle case than the 
people. who occupy these extreme positions. 
He realises all the faults in authoritarian 
societies up to the present, he has sufficient 
concern for mankind to make him continue 
in spite of this fact to hope for a social 
system that will not partake of these faults, 
yet he has not made that ultimate act of 
faith in the potentialities of man which 
results in the final rejection of authority as 
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Nechaev 
“lived for a number of years chained to the 
wail of a humid cell and when his comrades 
succeeded in establishing contact and offered 
to liberate him, refused because he preferred 
them to concentrate on more important tasks. 
But later, in the émigré atmosphere of 
Geneva, he became involved in the most 
squalid quarrels and died an obscure nobody.” 
In fact, Nechaev never left his humid cell, 
and the squalid quarrels took place many 
years before his death in prison. However, 
I am sure this error is an honest one, arising 
from a slip in research or possibly from the 
confusion of Nechaev’s life with that of 
some other Russian revolutionary. 
The book also suffers from a certain dis- 


jointedness, because it is put together from 


from Within, but in the failure to com- 
municate his own mystical uplift, attains a 
condition of inaction which admits the con- 
tinuance or even the increase of physical 
evil without protest or resistance. “The 
Yogi and the Commissar may call it quits.” 

Koestler himself, it can be seen, hovers 
uneasily between, seeing the good in each 
of them, yet unable to reconcile these ap- 
parently contradictory tendencies. The 
duality from which he suffers is shared by 
many of his generation, and has resulted in 
that unfortunate lack of direction which 
has led so many of our intellectuals into 
compromise positions, into defending the 
lesser evil. Koestler puts their position 





THE POWER OF THE WORKERS 


One of the greatest obstacles in the way to 
social progress is the all too common belief in 
the impotency of the workers. It is a belief 
encouraged by the enemies of progress, ‘yet one 
which clear thinking would dispel for ever. 

At first sight, the position of the masses does 
appear helpless. “On the one side,” wrote 
George Barrett, ‘are the disciplined, uniformed 
ranks of the Government obeying the word of 
command—they create nothing, their highest 
virtue is obedience, which means the sacrifice of 
judgment, the one quality that would make them 
higher than the beasts. On the other side are 
the irregular, motley ranks of the workers.” 

It seems natural to conclude that power rests 
completely in the hands of the governors. But 
does it? Does not doubt creep in when, for ex- 
ample, we notice how the capitalists fear prole- 
tarian solidarity expressed in strikes? How 
often has united action by the workers overcome 
the strength of authority! None realise more 
fully than the bosses how immense is the actual 
and potential force of workers’ unity. 

Let us get rid of the false idea of govern- 
mental omnipotence. “The masses are governed 
far more ingenious misrepresentation than by 
club or bullet.” In reality, the rulers depend 
completely upon the workers, for is it not ob- 
vious that the workers alone are the creators of 
wealth? We rely on them, not the overlords, 
for the food we eat, the clothes we wear, the 
factories, the farms, the ships—all would cease 
to function without labour; and, let it be re- 
membered, the very tools of compulsion and 
oppression—guns, bombing *planes, tanks—are 
produced by the workers | 

There lies the germ of revolutionary action. 
In the keeping of the masses lie the means of 
attaining true Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 


The rich are powerless. The intricate machinery 
of the state, the imposing facade of “law and 
order”, and the despotism of Capital would not 
survive if the labouring people organised collec- 
tively and assumed control of industry. 

Not that the social revolution will be accom- 
plished easily in any state. On the contrary, 
the essential preparation must be founded on 
mutual effort and the unity of the working class. 
The task is a difficult one, equally as hard as 
the actual revolution may prove to be. But one 
fundamental fact must be at last taken into 
account—the emancipation of the workers can 
be won by the workers themselves, and by 
no-one else, and it is the toiling class which 
possesses the vital creative energy for securing 
freedom. 

In division lies weakness, the division that 
separates the industrial worker from the agricul- 
tural labourer, and the manual worker from the 
professional. All three must co-operate in the 
revolutionary struggle. Out of that co-opera- 
tion shall grow strength, the strength so greatly 
feared by the whipping masters, and out of 
organised strength will spring the new society. 

NOW is the time for all to contribute to the 
organisation of the revolution. NOW is the 
time to appreciate the impotence of the ruling 
class! Only one way can secure the solution of 
the social problem—the abolition of govern- 
ment and overthrow of privilege by means of 
direct action by the workers. 

The way is clear. It is for the masses to win 
their liberty. 

“The strength of labour is not on the field 
of battle. It is in the shop, in the mine and 
factory. ‘There lies the power that no army in 
the world can defeat, no human agency 


conquer.” 
P.C.R. 
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neglect the fact that in reality there is n 
such duality. The means is part of th 
end, the practice of the ideal, and it is fo 
this reason that reformist policies, and at 
tempts to achieve revolutionary ends by th 
use of corrupt institutious are bound to fai 
Koestler seems to realise this fact in a phile 
sophical sense when he talks of the Gesta! 
theory of “wholeness”. 


The one social doctrine that has recon 
ciled this duality is anarchism, becaus 
anarchism, unlike other social doctrines, | 
based on a moral concept of social valuc 
which influences and is influenced by th 
practical application of these values. ‘Thos 
who regard anarchism as a mere techniqu 
for the achievement of a change in th 
economic basis of society are committing 
harmful error. Anarchism is not a system 
of tactics, it is a moral conception of huma 
relationships. It realises that man will bi 
come free only when the change in his cor 
ditions is a complete one, a change fro 
within as well as a change from withou 
Mutual trust, brotherhood, freedom | 
thought, are qualities which do not sprit 
originally from without, from econom 
conditions. They germinate within, as tl 
result of an inherent moral sense, but the 
subsequent growth can be changed by e 
ternal factors. Without a fundament 
change in moral conceptions, a mere phys 
cal chahge in the structure of society wou 
be virtually useless. It is in its realisati 
of the interdependence of the moral and 1! 
physical factors in social change that ana 
chism offers the solution to the dilemn 
presented by Koestler in this book. 


I cannot end this review without cor 
mending the section of the book entitk 
Explorations, which contains a lengthy at 
capable analysis of the rise of the Sovi 
myth, and a critical survey of the structu 
of Russian Communist society which is ¢ 
tremely well documented with valuab 
facts and convincing fragments from Koes 
ler’s own experience in Russia. Only la 
of space has prevented me from commen 
ing more fully on this section, which alo 
makes the book a very interesting one ~ 
those who wish to learn the scanty fac 
which are published concerning the real li 
of the workers in Soviet Russia. 

GEORGE WOODCOCK. 


WAR COMMENTARY—FOR ANARCHISM, 19th MAY, 1945. 
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years under Hitler, are being forced to dig the graves of the 


victims of the torture camps. Perhaps it’s a good idea in its 
own way—if we carry it far enough. Let the European and 
the Indian Quisling communities in India dig the graves of 
those dying of starvation. (For starvation still continues, even 
if it isn’t “mews” any more). Let the supporter of the British 
political system and the Nazi dig the graves, side by side, for 
those in the Occupied Countries of Europe who died from 
starvation. Nazism perpetrated the horror of occupation and 
the consequent oppression; British capitalism took the responsi- 
bility for maintaining a complete blockade for five years on 
countries which could not exist unless they imported large 
quantities of foodstuffs over the seas in ships. 


Many of the people in the Nazi concentration camps had 
been transferred to Germany for forced labour. Often they 
went because there was not enough food at home for them, 
or for their wives, or for their children. If they went to 
Germany, they were told, they would be reasonably fed and 
they would be able to provide for their wives and families as 
well. From the Allied side there was no hope because the 
blockade kept the one reliable munition of resistance—food— 
away from them. So they went to Germany and some of them 
made a slip and landed up in the concentration camp. If their 
bodies are to-day among the piles we have seen can we say 
that the Nazis were completely responsible for their deaths? 


THE GREEK FAMINE 


Let’s look for a moment at our gallant Greek Allies. Be- 
fore the war they had to import by sea 70 per cent. of their 
foodstuffs. Then they fell to the Nazis. After a lot of pres- 
sure the British Government did agree to send a little food, 
when it became quite obvious that almost the.entire Greek nation 
would die off if food were not sent. No evidence has ever been 
received that the Nazis benefitted from that food, but, on the 
contrary there is a host of reliable evidence, that the Greek 
poeple did benefit. Yet we refused to send food to the other 
occupied countries, some of them in an almost equally bad 
plight. 

Well, some people will probably say, granted we ought to 
have done more, yet we did not use the methods of barbarous 
brutality, did we? On the whole that is true, although the 
records of our methods of maintaining “law and order” in India 
in 1920 and 1930 bear a striking similarity to many of the 
stories we have heard from Germay during the past five years. 
But, of course, India was the only place where they had to use 
methods in any way approaching those used by the Nazis. The 
opposition to the British capitalist machine was to feeble that 
it only showed any signs of succeeding in India and parts of 
the Colonial Empire. Had the menace of a people’s revolution 
in this country become more real we should have found our 
razor-slashing Blackshirt occupying a far more honoured place 
in the National life. 
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THE ENGLISH CONCENTRATION 
CAMPS 


The only time we in this island have faced any sudden 
sense of danger comparable with that engendered by the Nazis, 
was in 1940. Then we decided on wholesale internment camps 
and, for just a few weeks, the element of Nazism, not developed 
but feeling its way through all the same, was there. Refugees, 
some of whom had already suffered in Hitler’s concentration 
camps, committed suicide in our own camps. Men of science 
and learning, being shipped to Canada.in_ the Arandora Star, 
were drowned without a chance when the ship was torpedoed 
because they were locked below like felons. Women refugees, 
rounded up from all over the country, were made to journey 
for a week to the Isle of Man without a proper meal the whole 
time, forced to spend nights and days in buildings as germ 
ridden and as crowded as any concentration camp. 

The phase passed quickly. Internees soon began to lead 
a moderately pleasant life, if any life in captivity can be even 
moderately pleasant. Yet during those first weeks the mask had 
been removed and the fundamental state of British capitalism 
revealed as something essentially the same as that of Nazi Ger- 
many. 

After all, once you place your reliance on a man made state 
you are bound, in the final analysis, to use any methods to 
defend that state. Even in honest-to-goodness open warfare 
we have learned in the last six years that there is no filthy trick 
so low that we will not stoop to it, almost always on the pretext 
that the Nazis used it first. 


AUTHORITY AND ATROCITIES 


Only in this way can we get the atrocity business into per- 
spective. Brutality and starvation in the Nazi concentration 
camp, the blockading of the Occupied Countries, mass starvation 
in India, the herding up of refugees like so much cattle... 
Singly these events may seem very different in kind and in 
degree but when we examine them we find that they all boil 
down to the same source. Set one man up in authority over 
another and ultimately you will have an atrocity. How can it 
be otherwise? For every one ‘“‘saint” wielding power you are 
bound to let in five hundred blackguards, and if you let society 
run on a power basis the blackguards will always win in the 
end. 

Must this be so? Isn’t it just capitalism which is at fault? 
Well, admirers of the Labour “statesmen” should remember that 
Mussolini was a protagonist of Socialism before he saw the 
opportunity of real power. And the Labour Cabinet Ministers 
of this country? You could probably count on one hand those 
who kept true to the principles which they professed. 

So we come back to the same old thing in the end and the 
sooner the workers of this country realise that they are being 
asked to shudder at the atrocities of the Nazi concentration 
camps because it suits the purpose of the manipulators of a 
society which is basically the same as that of Nazi Germany, 
the better it will be for us all. 

GEOFFREY PITTOCK-BUSS. 
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East (of 
Buchenwald 


These are my credentials for saying what 
I am going to say. I don’t think I was meant 
to see what I did see during the two terrible 
days I was kept waiting at that little station 
1,000 kilometres from Moscow, 1,000 kilo- 
metres from Murmansk. This was a prison 
train—Russian political prisoners. I have 
never seen anything which frightened me so 
much in my life. It made me sick with fear. 
For I thonght, by some incredible act at Mos- 
cow, I might soon be on one. Better people 
than I had been deported. 

This was at the end of winter, but before 
the ice began to break up the northern 
streams. There were about forty long red- 
painted freight cars in that terrible train. 
The N.K.V.D. guards at once posted them- 
selves the entire length of it as it pulled in 
and slowly came to a halt at that station. It 
remained there all day. 

Projecting from between the two sliding 
doors at the centre of each car were what I 
at first thought were the tails of salmon or of 
some other fish. They were not, of course. 
Approaching as close as the hostile backs of 
the N.K.V.D. would permit, I saw that each 
of these strange contraptions was a long V- 
trough made of two boards nailed together. 
They were the latrines for the poor wretches 
confined inside the dark cars. The remainder 
of the aperture between the two doors had 
been blocked up. The only light that could 
possibly enter that long red box on wheels 
was through two little apertures high up at 
either end—18-inch-square windows. 

There were faces at these windows. Some 
of them opened their mouths and poked their 
fingers in them. This was the way they beg- 
ged for food. From one or two of these 
ghastly squares, with a sub-human face it it, 
was hopefully lowered a little canvas bag tied 
on to a piece of string. No one came near 
them. Nobody looked at them. All day the 
faces remained at the windows; eyes that 
looked at passing life with a dejection beyond 
description. And all day the bustling Rus- 
sians on that. platform went about their busi- 
ness just as if that quarter-mile-long trainload 
of human agony was not there. 

Why didn’t the Russians look at that ter- 
rible prison train? The right answer to that 
question brings up something which is singu- 
larly interesting. In the old Tsarist days the 
Russian political prisoner, sent to Siberia, was 
regarded by almost everybody as a hero. He 
was marched through the streets to the long 
green train in broad daylight. His relations 
and friends could, in that way, see him off. 
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So we come back to the same old thing in the end and the 
sooner the workers of this country realise that they are being 
asked to shudder at the atrocities of the Nazi concentration 
camps because it suits the purpose of the manipulators of a 
society which is basically the same as that of Nazi Germany, 
the better it will be for us all. 





GEOFFREY PITTOCK-BUSS. 


ntellectual Failure 


he pattern of social relations and the accep- 
ance of a libertarian co-operation as the 
yasis of the administration of society. 
Koestler, like most of the Left intellect- 
ials who have preserved their independence 
yf thought, is fully aware of the equivocal 
iature of the position in which he finds 
jimself, and his latest book, The Yogi and 
Che Commissar, is an attempt to investi- 
yate thoroughly the position of the revolu- 
jionary intellectual and to prescribe some 
ine of development which might lead to 
nore constructive results. It conveys an 
mpression of considerable honesty, and is 
yritten with clarity and a display of know- 


edge. Its documentation is not always ac- 
urate, as when Koestler states that 
Nechaev 


“lived for a number of years chained to the 
wail of a humid cell and when his comrades 
succeeded in establishing contact and offered 
to liberate him, refused because he preferred 
them to concentrate on more important tasks. 
But later, in the émigré atmosphere of 
Geneva, he became involved in the most 
squalid quarrels and died an obscure nobody. 


in fact, Nechaev never left his humid cell, 
ind the squalid quarrels took place many 
years before his death in prison. However, 
| am sure this error is an honest one, arising 
rom a slip in research or possibly from the 
‘onfusion of Nechaev’s life with that of 
‘ome other Russian revolutionary. ; 
The book also suffers from a certain dis- 
ointedness, because it is put together from 





articles which have been written over a. 
number of years, and some of which have 
only a very tenuous relationship to the main 
theme. 4 

Koestler sees the dilemma of the intel- 
lectuals expressed in the extremes of the 
Yogi and the Commissar. The Commissar 
believes in Change from Without, and that 
man’s condition can be made perfect by a 
mere change in economic conditions. He 
believes that the end justifies the means, 
and thus enters upon a degeneracy of values 
in which at last he becomes dominated 
by the means and suffers a brutalisation and 
corruption which are destructive both to 
himself and to his end. The Yogi, at the 
other end of the spectrum, seeks Change 
from Within, but in the failure to com- 
municate his own mystical uplift, attains a 
condition of inaction which admits the con- 
tinuance or even the increase of physical 
evil without protest or resistance. “The 
Yogi and the Commissar may call it quits.” 

Koestler himself, it can be seen, hovers 
uneasily between, seeing the good in each 
of them, yet unable to reconcile these ap- 
parently contradictory tendencies. The 
duality from which he suffers is shared by 
many of his generation, and has resulted in 
that unfortunate lack of direction which 
has led so many of our intellectuals into 
compromise positions, into defending the 
lesser evil. Koestler puts their position 


THE POWER OF THE WORKERS 


One of the greatest obstacles in the way to 
social progress is the all too common belief in 
the impotency of the workers. It is a belief 
encouraged by the enemies of progress, ‘yet one 
which clear thinking would dispel for ever. 

At first sight, the position of the masses does 






The rich are powerless. The intricate machinery 
of the state, the imposing facade of “law and 
order”, and the despotism of Capital would not 
syicvive if the labouring people organised collec- 
tively and assumed control of industry. 

Not that the social revolution will be accom- 
plished easily in any state. On the contrary, 


when he says: 


“The collapse of the revolutionary move- 
ment has put the intelligentsia into a defen- 
sive position; the alternative for the next few 
years is no more ‘capitalism or revolution’ but 
to save some of the values of democracy and 
humanism or to lose them all; and to prevent 
this happening one has to cling more than 
ever to the ragged banner of ‘independent 
thinking’.” 

But surely this is only another way of ad- 
mitting the victory of the Yogi. 


It is in reality this duality of Yogi and 
Commissar, of ideal and practice, of End 
and Means, that is at the root of the faults 
of modern social thought. The politician 
becomes the slave of his means, the vision- 
ary planner achieves nothing because he is 
blinded to anything but his end. Both 
neglect the fact that in reality there is no 
such duality. The means is part of the 
end, the practice of the ideal, and it is for 
this reason that reformist policies, and at- 
tempts to achieve revolutionary ends by the 
use of corrupt institutious are bound to fail. 
Koestler seems to realise this fact in a philo- 
sophical sense when he talks of the Gestalt 
theory of “wholeness”. 


The one social doctrine that has recon- 
ciled this duality is anarchism, because 


anarchism, unlike other social doctrines, is | 


based on a moral concept of social values 
which influences and is influenced by the 
practical application of these values. Those 
who regard anarchism as a mere technique 
for the achievement of a change in the 
economic basis of society are committing a 
harmful error. Anarchism is not a system 
of tactics, it is a moral conception of human 
relationships. It realises that man will be- 
come free only when the change in his con- 
ditions is a complete one, a change from 
within as well as a change from without. 
Mutual trust, brotherhood, freedom of 
thought, are qualities which do not spring 
originally from without, from economic 
conditions. They germinate within, as the 


MOOKCG at passing tite with a dejyection beyond 
description. And all day the bustling Rus- 
sians on that. platform went about their busi- 
ness just as if that quarter-mile-long trainload 
of human agony was not there. 

Why didn’t the Russians look at that ter- 
rible prison train? The right answer to that 
question brings up something which is singu- 
larly interesting. In the old Tsarist days the 
Russian political prisoner, sent to Siberia, was 
regarded by almost everybody as a hero. He 
was marched through the streets to the long 
green train in broad daylight. His relations 
and friends could, in that way, see him off. 
He (or she) could hold his head up, show 
just how bravely he could comport himself 
as he passed them. There was a moment of 
glory in all that, brief as it was. The Russian 
political prisoner in, or from, Siberia was the 
stock hero of Russian literature. 

But to-day—what happens? The prisoner 
is never seen. He is spirited away in the 
night. He vanishes from sight as quickly, 
and in some cases as finally, as a stone thrown 
overboard in mid-ogean. ‘Forget him. For- 
get that he ever lived,’ is the Russian official 
advice to everyone. He is gone. 


Negley Farson: The New English Review, 
. May, 1945. 


THE FIGHT 
GOES ON 


This is an earnest appeal for funds, a call 
for cash, cheques, stamps or postal orders 
to enable the committee to carry on, and 
to develop with growing strength, the task 
of fighting against the ominous action of 
the Government and for the release of our 
imprisoned comrades. 

The recent trial of the Anarchists proved 
beyond doubt that although the Fascist 
structure may have crumbled in other parts 
of Europe, the Fascist ideology is kept very 
much alive by people in high places in 
this country. 

Totalitarian measures were used to im- 
prison the Anarchists. The trial showed 
the rulers to be the enemies of liberty for 
the press, and opposed to freedom of 
speech. 

One of the weapons which is used by 
the Government is the sinister and strong 
organisation of the political police. Sol- 
diers' kits are still being searched, publica- 
tions of minority organisations carefully 
read, the continuous prying on persons and 
movements is but the indication of what 
may lie ahead. 

A true pointer of the trend in British 
politics can be clearly seen at this time.. 


While the British rulers are releasing fas- 
alate. Seam pints mine dim llele be tet 8 





INCOCTIACY 
“lived for a number of years chained to the 
wail of a humid cell and when his comrades 


succeeded in establishing contact and offered 
to liberate him, refused because he preferred 
them to concentrate on more important tasks. 
But later, in the émigré atmosphere of 
Geneva, he became involved in the most 
squalid quarrels and died an obscure nobody.” 
In fact, Nechaev never left his humid cell, 
and the squalid quarrels took place many 
years before his death in prison. However, 
I am sure this error is an honest one, arising 
from a slip in research or possibly from the 
confusion of Nechaev’s life with that of 
some other Russian revolutionary. ‘ 
The book also suffers from a certain dis- 
jointedness, because it is put together from 





TOUT WHILE, OUL TER UEC RARER LO REET 
municate his own mystical uplift, attains a 
condition of inaction which admits the con- 
tinuance or even the increase of physical 
evil without protest or resistance. “The 
Yogi and the Commissar may call it quits.” 

Koestler himself, it can be seen, hovers 
uneasily between, seeing the good in each 
of them, yet unable to reconcile these ap- 
parently contradictory tendencies. The 
duality from which he suffers is shared by 
many of his generation, and has resulted in 
that unfortunate lack of direction which 
has led so many of our intellectuals into 
compromise positions, into defending the 
lesser evil. Koestler puts their position 


THE POWER OF THE WORKERS 


One of the greatest obstacles in the way to 
social progress is the all too common belief in 
the impotency of the workers. It is a belief 
encouraged by the enemies of progress, ‘yet one 
which clear thinking would dispel for ever. 

At first sight, the position of the masses does 
appear helpless. “On the one side,” wrote 
George Barrett, “are the disciplined, uniformed 
ranks of the Government obeying the word of 
command—they create nothing, their highest 
virtue is obedience, which means the sacrifice of 
judgment, the one quality that would make them 
higher than the beasts. On the other side are 
the irregular, motley ranks of the workers.” 


It seems natural to conclude that power rests 
completely in the hands of the governors. But 
does it? Does not doubt creep in when, for ex- 
ample, we notice how the capitalists fear prole- 
tarian solidarity expressed in strikes? How 
often has united action by the workers overcome 
the strength of authority! None realise more 
fully than the bosses how immense is the actual 
and potential force of workers’ unity. 

Let us get rid of the false idea of govern- 
mental omnipotence. “The masses are governed 
far more ingenious misrepresentation than by 
club or bullet.” In reality, the rulers depend 
completely upon the workers, for is it not ob- 
vious that the workers alone are the creators of 
wealth? We rely on them, not the overlords, 
for the food we eat, the clothes we wear, the 
factories, the farms, the ships—all would cease 
to function without labour; and, let it be re- 
membered, the very tools of compulsion and 
oppression—guns, bombing *planes, tanks—are 
produced by the workers! 

There lies the germ of revolutionary action. 
In the keeping of the masses lie the means of 
attaining true Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 


The rich are powerless. The intricate machinery 
of the state, the imposing facade of “law and 
order”, and the despotism of Capital would not 
survive if the labouring people organised collec- 
tively and assumed control of industry. 

Not that the social revolution will be accom- 
plished easily in any state. On the contrary, 
the essential preparation must be founded on 
mutual effort and the unity of the working class. 
The task is a difficult one, equally as hard as 
the actual revolution may prove to be. But one 
fundamental fact must be at last taken into 
account—the emancipation of the workers can 
be won by the workers themselves, and by 
no-one else, and it is the toiling class which 
possesses the vital creative energy for securing 
freedom. 

In division lies weakness, the division that 
separates the industrial worker from the agricul- 
tural labourer, and the manual worker from the 
professional. All three must co-operate in the 
revolutionary struggle. Out of that co-opera- 
tion shall grow strength, the strength so greatly 
feared by the whipping masters, and out of 
organised strength will spring the new society. 

NOW is the time for all to contribute to the 
organisation of the revolution. NOW is the 
time to appreciate the impotence of the ruling 
class! Only one way can secure the solution of 
the social problem—the abolition of govern- 
ment and overthrow of privilege by means of 
direct action by the workers. 

The way is clear. It is for the masses to win 
their liberty. 

“The strength of labour is not on the field 
of battle. It is in the shop, in the mine and 
factory. There lies the power that no army’ in 
the world can defeat, no human agency 


conquer.” 
PIC.Ri 


neglect the fact that in reality there is no 
such duality. The means is part of the 


- end, the practice of the ideal, and it is for 


this reason that reformist policies, and at- 
tempts to achieve revolutionary ends by the 
use of corrupt institutious are bound to fail. 
Koestler seems to realise this fact in a philo- 
sophical sense when he talks of the Gestalt 
theory of “wholeness”. 


The one social doctrine that has recon- 


ciled this duality is anarchism, because 
anarchism, unlike other social doctrines, is | 


based on a moral concept of social values 
which influences and is influenced by the 
practical application of these values. Those 
who regard anarchism as a mere technique 
for the achievement of a change in the 
economic basis of society are committing a 
harmful error. Anarchism is not a system 
of tactics, it is a moral conception of human 
relationships. It realises that man will be- 
come free only when the change in his con- 
ditions is a complete one, a change from 
within as well as a change from without. 
Mutual trust, brotherhood, freedom of 
thought, are qualities which do not spring 
originally from without, from economic 
conditions. They germinate within, as the 
result of an inherent moral sense, but their 
subsequent growth can be changed by ex- 
ternal factors. Without a fundamental 
change in moral conceptions, a mere physi- 
cal chahge in the structure of society. would 
be virtually useless. It is in its realisation 
of the interdependence of the moral and the 
physical factors in social change that anar- 
chism offers the solution to the dilemma 
presented by Koestler in this book. 


I cannot end this review without com- 
mending the section of the book entitled 
Explorations, which contains a lengthy and 
capable analysis of the rise of the Soviet 
myth, and a critical survey of the structure 
of Russian Communist society which is ex- 
tremely well documented with valuable 
facts and convincing fragments from Koest- 
ler’s own experience in Russia. Only lack 
of space has prevented me from comment- 
ing more fully on this section, which alone 
makes the book a very interesting one to 
those who wish to learn the scanty facts 
which are published concerning the real life 
of the workers in Soviet Russia. 

GEORGE WOODCOCK. 


For cash, cheques, stamps or postal orders 
to enable the committee to carry on, and 
to develop with growing strength, the task 
of fighting against the ominous action of 
the Government and for the release of our 
imprisoned comrades. 

The recent trial of the Anarchists proved 
beyond doubt that although the Fascist 
structure may have crumbled in other parts 
of Europe, the Fascist ideology is kept very 
much alive by people in high places in 
this country. 

Totalitarian measures were used to im- 
prison the Anarchists. The trial showed 
the rulers to be the enemies of liberty for 
the press, and opposed to freedom of 
speech. 

One of the weapons which is used by 
the Government is the sinister and strong 
organisation of the political police. Sol- 
diers' kits are still being searched, publica- 
tions of minority organisations carefully 
read, the continuous prying on persons and 
movements is but the indication of what 
may lie ahead. 

A true pointer of the trend in British 
politics can be clearly seen at this time. 
While the British rulers are releasing fas- 
cists from jail, and collaborating with their 
Fascist counterparts abroad, they are jail- 
ing the anti-Fascists at home. 

We are fighting against the attacks on 
the primary rights of society, we are re- 
sisting the flagrant attempts to dictate, 
but we need money to carry on the cam- 
paign, to organise demonstrations and 
meetings in the struggle against suppres- 
sion. Your response to date of £1,060 
has been magnificent, but the expenses 
have been heavy. We are working now 
(and all the work is unpaid), with a debt of 
over £200. If our resistance is to be strong, 
effective and sustained we shall require 
funds to back us up. 

Please donate as much as you can, as 
often as you can. You may not have the. 
threat of prison hanging over you, but this. 
IS YOUR fight too. 

Full lists of subscriptions are being pre-. 
pared and will be available shortly. 

PRESTON CLEMENTS. 
Freedom Press Defence Committee, 
17 St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, 


London, W.1. 


WAR COMMENTARY—FOR ANARCHISM, 19th MAY, 1945. 


The Great Farce of San Franeiseo 


wry is really surprising about «the San 
Francisco conference is not that it is a 
demonstration of power politics. We all ex- 
pected that behind the humanitarian speeches 
and the resolutions of goodwill, behind the pre- 


tence of planning a world free from war and ° 


oppression, the cynical sharing out of power, the 
deadly chess game of secret diplomacy would 
be preparing the scene for the next open con- 
test of physical power for the domination of the 
world. * What we did not expect was that the 
chess board would be brought so much into the 
open, and the game of power played with such 
an open disregard for the old diplomatic pre- 
tences. 


Unity Against Revolution 


Such a conference as this has a dual aspect. 
In one purpose, that of joining together to keep 
the power of their class intact, the participants 
will act in unison. They will all agree in any 
measures that are likely to make more difficult 
or to crush out any real revolutionary movement 
among the peoples of the world. The one 
prospect they regard with horror is that their 
power will be torn from their hands and an era 
of real freedom, goodwill and peace will arise 
from the co-operation of peoples freed from the 
rule of politicians and generals. Therefore we 
can take it that, however much disunity there 
may appear to be among the participants in the 
conference, they will unite on this one issue, and 
that the certain result of the conference is some 
kind of new Holy Alliance directed against 
revolutionary movements wherever they may 
arise in the world. 

But the fact that they are united in this one 
desire does not mean that they will not 
quarrel between themselves as to the division 
of the power that is to be wielded over the 
workers of the world. Indeed, one thing that 
has been obvious from the beginning of the 
conference has been the bitterness of the divi- 
sion of interests between the great powers who 
dominate the conference, and the way in which 
the need for united action against possible revo- 
lutionary movements is actually being used as 
an instrument for bargaining between the var- 
ious powers. 


The Display of Might 


From its beginning, the conference has been 
an illustration of the old diplomatic proverb that 





INDIA READS OF 
ANARCHIST TRIAL 


It is difficult to exaggerate the amount of 
publicity we have received during the recent 
procedings at the Old Batley. Readers will 


‘Might is right’. This was shown first in the 
sharp division of function and weight between 
the four ‘big powers’ and the remaining delega- 
tions, whose role is rendered somewhat super- 
fluous by the power of veto granted to the great 
powers. This distinction was, moreover, shown 
in a dramatic way by the fact that the represen- 
tatives of the four great powers were divided 
from the small countries by sitting against an 
elaborate background on the stage of the San 
Francisco Opera House. There is to be no 
doubt as to who are the stars in this uncom- 
fortably realistic Green Table ballet. 

That the participants in the conference were 
not idealistic in their motives was obvious from 
the beginning. In an early report (27th April), 
the News Chronicle correspondent remarked: 

“It would be less than honest not to recognise 
that the conference is being attended by some 
delegations and a good many pressure groups 
who have axes to grind and would like to use 
this occasion to grind them.” 

he Chess Game 

The squabbles began almost immediately, and 
Molotov showed without any hesitation that the 
Russian Government intended to leave no doubt 
of its power and its intentions. In the begin- 
ning there was a difference over the chairman- 
ship, the American delegation wishing to keep 
this influential position. This was settled by 
a compromise largely in favour of the Ameri- 
cans, for while the chairmanship of the plenary 
sessions was to be taken in turns, the chairman- 
ships of the Steering and Executive committees 
were retained by Stettinius. Molotov then de- 
manded separate representation for the Ukraine 
and White Russia, thereby. showing that the 
object of the granting of nominal national status 
to the constituent republics of the U.S.S.R. 
some time ago was, as we said at the time, 
to gain bargaining power in conferences for the 
Russian government. This somewhat cynical 
demand was granted. The American group, 
more obviously than ever dominated by the 
U.S.A. since the Chapultepec conference, 
brought forward the Argentine as a makeweight. 
Molotov objected to the Argentine because it 
was not democratic (!) but seemed inclined to 
waive the question of its democracy or otherwise 
if he were allowed to bring in a delegate of the 
Lublin Polish Committee. The vote on_ the 
admission of the Argentine showed the align- 
ment of the conflicting power groups. Apart 
from the two obvious puppet delegations, the 
Russians had the support of three Eastern 
European nations, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Greece. The U.S.A. had the support of 
the Latin American countries as well as most 
of the British dominions. France and Belgium, 
unsure of their ground, and fearful of Russia as 
well. as of the Anglo-American temporary 


sumed almost entirely with manceuvres to gain 
influence. The Russian government in these 
initial stages clearly showed their intentions of 
gaining as much as possible by the most cynical 
use of any means at their disposal. This does 
not mean that the British and American govern- 
ments are any less anxious to gain influence and 
use the conference for the purposes of the classes 
they represent. But they have moved carefully, 
according to their traditional methods of an 
occult diplomacy in which the brutal reality of 
power is revealed only in absolute necessity, 
while the Russians have been quite open in their 
display of the kind of imperialist power tactics, 
the mixture of bullying and bluff which until 
recently were associated with the vanished Nazi 
leaders. Bolshevik Russia is revealed more 
openly than ever as dn expanding imperialist 
power whose claim to act in the interests of the 
workers is patently cynical and conceived in bad 


faith. ; 
The Polish Crisis ~ 

The differences between the conflicting powers 
have continued to deepen. Molotov has already, 
like a slighted prima donna, announced his in- 
tention of leaving the conference in the near 
future, and on the 5th May a further crisis 
developed when the British and the Americans 
broke off their talks with the Russians over the 
Polish question because of the imprisonment of 
the sixteen Polish representatives who had gone 
to discuss political questions with the Russian 
authorities in March. The Russian government, 
forced into the open, has published a statement 
of the kind to which we are used in these days 
of naive political lying. 

“General Okulicki’s group,’ says the Tass 
agency, ‘“‘and especially he himself, are accused 
of preparing diversionary acts in the rear of the 
Red Army, as a result of which more than 100 
officers and men of the Red Army lost their 
lives. 

“This group of 16 persons did not disappear, 












AOTIIIAUI 
QAIHITINW 


“Some people say we are broke; I de 
that because the capital of a country lies 
the hands and brains of the workers of t 
couniry.”—Brendan Bracken, Daily Expre 
May 3rd, 1945. Yes, Mr. Bracken, ; 
wealth is created by the labour power a 
plied to the raw materials of the earth- 
simple isn’t it?—but when you deny bei 


broke please speak for yourself, for I cou 
introduce you to thousands of men 








but were arrested by the military authorities 
the Soviet Command and are now in Mosc 
pending the investigation of the case. 

“The group is also accused of the installati 
and maintenance in the rear of Soviet troo 
of illegal radio transmitters, which constitul 
an act punishable by law. All these persor 
or some of them, as the investigations may wé 
rant, will be committed for trial.” 

It becomes more clear than ever before th 
the real point of the San Francisco conferen 
is not the prevention of war or the bringing 
prosperity back to the world, but merely t 
division of power for the time being betwe 
the major groups. The seeds of the next w 
are no doubt being sown, but it must be reme! 
bered that the various ruling classes will r 
willingly let their differences become so de 
that they will relax their attack on their co! 
mon enemy, the working people of every cou 
try. The San Francisco conference will u 
doubtedly be a disappointment for those w 
expect it to bring justice, freedom or mater 
well-being. But, at least for the time being, 
will probably fulfil its real purpose of establis 
ing the share-out of power between Ameri 
England and Russia. And it will at least he 
performed the service of demonstrating beyo 
a doubt the openly imperialist intentions of | 
present Russian ruling class. 











kind of new Holy Alliance directed against 
revolutionary movements wherever they may 
arise in the world. 

But the fact that they are united in this one 
desire does not mean that they will not 
quarrel between themselves as to the division 
of ‘the power that is to be wielded over the 
workers of the world. Indeed, one thing that 
has been obvious from the beginning of the 
conference has been the bitterness of the divi- 
sion of interests between the great powers who 
dominate the conference, and the way in which 
the need for united action against possible revo- 
lutionary movements is actually being used as 
an instrument for bargaining between the var- 
ious powers. 


The Display of Might 


From its beginning, the conference has been 
an illustration of the old diplomatic proverb that 





INDIA READS OF 
ANARCHIST TRIAL 


It is difficult to exaggerate the amount of 
publicity we have received during the recent 
procedings at the Old Bailey. Readers will 
know from their own experience how much 
space has been devoted to the case in most 
of the papers here, and we learn from a cor- 
respondent in India: ‘This case has appeared 
in most of the English papers out here, and I 
should say it has reached at least a quarter 
of a million readers. Further it is an admir- 
able démarche into the Indian scene with its 
present ideas on the creative situation in 
England. Over four inches column space 
was devoted to this alone in most papers 
with some details as to the charge’’. 

In addition to this, it is customary for the 
dialect press to reproduce its news from the 
English papers, and it can be seen from this 
how wide are the repercussions of cases of 
this nature.‘ The introduction to Anarchist 
ideas given by the Old Bailey trial to the 
Indian masses will give much food for 
thought, for all their experiences tend them 
towards such thought. ; 


sessions was to be taken in turns, the chairman- 
ships of the Steering and Executive committees 
were retained by Stettinius. Molotov then de- 
manded separate representation for the Ukraine 
and White Russia, thereby. showing that the 
object of the granting of nominal national status 
to the constituent republics of the U.S.S.R. 
some time ago was, as we said at the time, 
to gain bargaining power in conferences for the 
Russian government. This somewhat cynical 
demand was granted. The American group, 
more obviously than ever dominated by the 
U.S.A. since the Chapultepec conference, 
brought forward the Argentine as a makeweight. 
Molotov objected to the Argentine because it 
was not democratic (!) but seemed inclined to 
waive the question of its democracy or otherwise 
if he were allowed to bring in a delegate of the 
Lublin Polish Committee. The vote on_ the 
admission of the Argentine showed the align- 
ment of the conflicting power groups. Apart 
from the two obvious puppet delegations, the 
Russians had the support of three Eastern 
European nations, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Greece. The U.S.A. had the support of 
the Latin American countries as well as most 
of the British dominions. France and Belgium, 
unsure of their ground, and fearful of Russia as 
well. as of the Anglo-American temporary 
alliance, abstained from voting. 

The first few days of what is supposed to be 
a conference of historic importance for the 
future benefit of humanity have thus been con- 
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PEACE PLEDGE UNION 
DEMANDS RELEASE OF 
ANARCHISTS 


At the annual general meeting of the Peace 
Pledge Union on the 29th April, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously: 

“This annual general meeting of the Peace 
Pledge Union, believing that freedom to express, 
discuss and read all points of view is an inalien- 
able right, calls for the removal of all legal 
restrictions upon such liberty and urges that 
the sentences passed upon three members of 
Freedom Press should be quashed forthwith.” 


authorities in March. The Kussian government, 
forced into the open, has published a statement 
of the kind to which we are used in these days 
of naive political lying. 

“General Okulicki’s group,’ says the Tass 
agency, “and especially he himself, are accused 
of preparing diversionary acts in the rear of the 
Red Army, as a result of which more than 100 
officers and men of the Red Army lost their 
lives. 

“This group of 16 persons did not disappear, 
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«“«__This is the first big chance the lads have had since before 741’ 








ESSENTIAL WORK ? 


Statements by juniors of the Ministry of In- 

‘ formation Censorship that they, spend many 

office hours running personal errands for their 

chiefs are to be investigated by a court of 
inquiry. 

The allegations concern the Postal and Tele- 
graph branch of the Censorship. Here are some 
of the things the juniors say they were ordered 
to do during office hours: ; 

Take a dog for a walk. 
Stand in queues to buy fish for their chiefs. 
Change library books. 
Dash for ice-cream when it suddenly became 
available. 
Sunday Dispatch, 6/5/45. 


VE-DAY ATROCITY STORY 


VE-Day celebrations in Stanmore were mar- 
red by the action of Fascist hooligans, who tore 
down the Red Flag of our gallant Soviet Allies 
from a local public-house. 


INCREDIBLE SENTENCE 


U.S. Appellate Court ordered Hugh Callan, 
36, Irish-born former U.S. soldier, to start serv- 
ing a 20-year court-martial sentence for making 
remarks uncomplimentary to President Roosevelt. 
The court dismissed a ruling setting aside the 


sentence. 
Associated Press Report, 5/5/45. 


WHILE PEOPLE STARVE 


Found on an American Army dump in Nor- 
folk: Dozens of cigarette lighters, pounds of 
tobacco, many cans of food, a case of oranges, 
a box of torch batteries and a brand new briar 
pipe. 

The dump is in the area of the Wayland Nor- 
folk Rural Council, who are appealing to the” 
American authorities not to lead villagers into 
temptation by dumping any more “valuables.” 


Evening Standard, 11/5/45. 


FRUITS OF VICTORY 


There will be less food available in many ii 
portant categories in 1946. 

This was indicated last night in a prelimi 
ary statement by Britain, Canada and the U. 
on the recent Washington conference on pre 
lems of world supplies and distribution. 

The United Nations, the statement said, ¢ 
faced this year not only with larger requireme! 
but with supplies which in ceriain categor 
will be less than in 1944. 

News Chronicle, 1/5/* 
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Statements Dy juniors OF the Miunistry Of in- 
formation Censorship that they, spend many 
office hours running personal errands for their 
chiefs are to be investigated by a court of 
inquiry. 

The allegations concern the Postal and Tele- 
graph branch of the Censorship. Here are some 
of the things the juniors say they were ordered 
to do during office hours: 

Take a dog’ for a walk. 
Stand in queues to buy fish for their chiefs. 
Change library books. 
Dash for ice-cream when it suddenly became 
available. 
Sunday Dispatch, 6/5/45. 


VE-DAY ATROCITY STORY 


VE-Day celebrations in Stanmore were mar- 
red by the action of Fascist hooligans, who tore 
down the Red Flag of our gallant Soviet Allies 
from a local public-house. 

The staff of the “Abercorn” started to bedeck 
the public-house with flags on Monday night, 
but retired indoor when it began to pour with 
rain, leaving the Union Jack fluttering from a 
tall mast in the garden and the Red Flag flying 
from the porch. 

But when Mr. Harry Barton, a barman, came 
to work on VE-Day morning he found that the 
Red Flag had been torn down. 

Threads of it were scattered all over the drive 
and the mast was smashed. In its place was 
the Polish flag. 

Furious at this insult to our Allies, Mr. Bar- 
ton immediately pulled down the Polish flag, 
dragged it in the mud, and threw it through the 
open window: And up went the Red Flag 
again. Daily Worker, 9/5/45. 


But isn’t Poland our ally too? 


DUSTMEN CONVICTED 


Fulham’s salvage collections fell from 200Ib. 
a month to nothing, so the police started to keep 
watch. 

And six dustmen were at West London to-day 
each sent to prison for a month for stealing a 
sack of rags and old metal worth £1. 

Evening News, 1/5/45. 


At a time when there is the most serious 
shortage of dustmen, six dustmen have to 
serve a month for stealing “rags and old 
metal” to the value of three shillings and 
fourpence each. There is no shortage of 
policemen .. . 


GOD'S ON OUR SIDE 


After thanking the House of Commons yester- 
day for the part it had played in the defeat of 
Germany, Mr. Churchill spoke in a voice that 
betrayed the stress of emotion of the “Great 
Power—Almighty God— which seems to shape 
and design the fortunes of nations and the des- 
tiny of man.” 

He paused a moment, and then moved “that 
this House do now attend at the church of St. 
Margaret to give humble and fervent thanks to 
Almighty God for deliverance from the threat 
of German domination.” 

News Chronicle, 9/5/45. 


U.S. Appellate Court ordered Hugh Callan, 
36, Irish-born former U.S. soldier, to start serv- 
ing a 20-year court-martial sentence for making 
remarks uncomplimentary to President Roosevelt. 
The court dismissed a ruling setting aside the 


sentence. 
Associated Press Report, 5/5/45. 
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folk Rural Council, who are appealing to the” 
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Evening Standard, 11/5/45. 
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DEMOBILISATION 
(In Civvy Street) 


Lord Vansittart is taking full advantage of 
the German horror camp disclosures. His Win- 
the-Peace organisation are now buying display 
advertisement space to join the movement and 
“back the man who was right from the start.” 
I am told these have been 10,000 new members 
since ‘the Americans reached Buchenwald. 

Allied war leaders have said that the whole of 
Germany will be occupied by the victorious 
troops. Lord Vansittart wants to ensure that 
this military occupation shall be long. 

Evening Standard, 26/4/45. 


We should point out the Lord Vansittart 
is not appealing for volunteers to stay in 
the Army for the long period of military 
occupation; that’s for the conscripts. Al- 
though we do not doubt that of the alleged 
ten thousand there are some who wouldn’t 
mind doing so as gauleiters, none of them, 
not even his lordship, seem to push to the 
ranks to occupy the country as plain and 
simple soldiers. 

P.S.—When was the start? Was it be- 
fore Lord Vansittart dined with Hitler, or 
after? 


GOTT SAVE DER KING 


Percy Philip, Scottish-born Ottawa corres- 
pondent of the New York Times, suggested last 
night in an address before the Anglican Synod 
of Ottawa Diocese, that the former Kingdom 
of Hanover should be separated from the rest of 
Germany, and restored to the British Crown as 
a measure of world security. 

He told his listeners that Britain and Hanover 
had been under the same crown longer than 
they had been separated, and that the restoration 
of Hanover to the British Crown would destroy 
the power for evil in a united Germany and give 
Britain better protection against attack. 

Evening Standard, 26/4/45. 


FACING BOTH WAYS 


Mr. Ralph Assheton, M.P., chairman of the 
Conservative party, said at a meeting of Con- 
servatives at Newcastle, on Saturday, that he 
did not believe there were many who would 
criticise Mr. Churchill for his avowed intention 
of forming a Government composed of the best 
men of any or no party who were willing to 
serve. 

. .. Many people asked if a party system 
was in the best interests of the country. He 
believed that a party system was essential to 
preserve the British Constitution. Without it 
one might slip into the disasters which had over- 


whelmed Germany. 
Daily Telegraph, 23/4/45. 


These remarks are contradictory, unless of 
course in the first statement Mr. Assheton 
wishes to imply that Mr. Churchill does not 
intend to preserve the British Constitution. 
However, with regard to the latter state- 
ment, we would remind Mr. Assheton that 
Germany also had the party system. 


PLANNED FAMINE 


There is plenty of evidence to suggest that 
whatever hardships the German people are suf- 
fering now will be nothing to the ordeal they 
must face next winter. If the choice lies be- 
tween starvation and obedience they will cer- 
tainly prefer to obey—that is clear enough 
already. 

What is by no means certain is whether any- 
thing that anybody can do now can prevent 
famine in Germany next winter, and much of 
the Military Government’s present policy is 
based on the probability of famine later and on 
efforts to keep the situation under control. 

If not exactly puhitive, the scale that has 
been laid down for the German people, who 
have the lowest priority in food distribution 
after the needs of freed prisoners of war and 
displaced persons have been met, is and is in- 
tended to be about the barest minimum on which 
working life can be maintained. 

Manchester Guardian, 4/5/45. 


HOW THEY LOVE HIM 


Mr. Churchill was guest of honour at Parl 
mentary Press Gallery luncheon at House 
Commons to-day. The chairman, Mr. P, 
Cole, chairman of the Press Gallery Committ 
said: “For some years Mr. Churchill was in | 
political wilderness and was a prophet. Wh 
in the fullness of time his prophecy came 1) 
he never once said, ‘I told you so.’ 

“He is the man, perhaps more than any 
dividual, who saved the world in those dark di 
of 1940 from going down to the pit.” 

Evening News, 23/4/ 


Statement one: He never had to, he had 
many stooges to say it for him. (Mr. Ci 
conveniently overlooks Churchill’s pr 
fascism. Mr. Churchill himself feels cc 
strained to admit it, but his lickspittles 
not so bashful on his behalf). 

Statement two: He never saved us fr 
having Ernie send us down to the f 
anyway. 


HEIL AMGOT, HEIL SINATR 


We shall have reason to hope that the we 
is over when Germans show signs of being so 
for others, not for themselves, and for still m 
hope when the German girl goes goofy at 
thought of a new Sinatra instead of a H 
and the German boy is sport-or-jazz-ma¢ 
sport-mad not because it is good training 
war, but is good; jazz-mad not because a s¢ 
of rhythm helps a fighter pilot, but becaust 
is fun. 


That happy state won’t come at once, bu 
may come sooner than we fear if we think 
the cure only as a schoolmaster addressinj 
class with: “Achtung! We are now going 
have our daily lesson in freedom and demoer: 


Heil Amgot!” 
D. W. BROGAN, 
(Cambridge Professor of Political Scien 
in Sunday Chronicle, 19/4/: 








farce of San Franciseo 


‘Might is right’. This was shown first in the 
sharp division of function and weight between 
the four ‘big powers’ and the remaining delega- 
tions, whose role is rendered somewhat super- 
fluous by the power of veto granted to the great 
powers. This distinction was, moreover, shown 
in a dramatic way by the fact that the represen- 
tatives of the four great powers were divided 
from the small countries by sitting against an 
elaborate background on the stage of the San 
Francisco Opera House. There is to be no 
doubt as to who are the stars in this uncom- 
fortably realistic Green Table ballet. 

That the participants in the conference were 
not idealistic in their motives was obvious from 
the beginning. In an early report (27th April), 
the News Chronicle correspondent remarked: 

“It would be less than honest not to recognise 
that the conference is being attended by some 
delegations and a good many pressure groups 
who have axes to grind and would like to use 
this occasion to grind them.” 


The Chess Game 


The squabbles began almost immediately, and 
Molotov showed without any hesitation that the 
Russian Government intended to leave no doubt 
of its power and its intentions. In the begin- 
ning there was a difference over the chairman- 
ship, the American delegation wishing to keep 
this influential position. This was settled by 
4 compromise largely in favour of the Ameri- 
cans, for while the chairmanship of the plenary 
sessions was to be taken in turns, the chairman- 
ships of the Steering and Executive committees 
were retained by Stettinius. Molotov then de- 
manded separate representation for the Ukraine 
and White Russia, thereby. showing that the 
object of the granting of nominal national status 
to the constituent republics of the U.S.S.R. 
some time ago was, as we said at the time, 
to gain bargaining power in conferences for the 
Russian government. This somewhat cynical 
demand was granted. The American group, 
more obviously than ever dominated by the 
U.S.A. since the Chapultepec conference, 
brought forward the Argentine as a makeweight. 
Molotov objected to the Argentine because it 
was not democratic (!) but seemed inclined to 
waive the question of its democracy or otherwise 
if he were allowed to bring in a delegate of the 
Lublin Polish Committee. The vote on_ the 
admission of the Argentine showed the align- 
ment of the conflicting power groups. Apart 
from the two obvious puppet delegations, the 
Russians had the support of three Eastern 
European nations, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Greece. The U.S.A. had the “support of 
the Latin American countries as well as most 
of the British dominions. France and Belgium, 
unsure of their ground, and fearful of Russia as 
well. as of the Anglo-American temporary 


sumed almost entirely with manceuvres to gain 
influence. The Russian government in these 
initial stages clearly showed their intentions of 
gaining as much as possible by the most cynical 
use of any means at their disposal. ‘This does 
not mean that the British and American govern- 
ments are any less anxious to gain influence and 
use the conference for the purposes of the classes 
they represent. But they have moved carefully, 
according to their traditional methods of an 
occult diplomacy in which the brutal reality of 
power is revealed only in absolute necessity, 
while the Russians have been quite open in their 
display of the kind of imperialist power tactics, 
the mixture of bullying and bluff which until 
recently were associated with the vanished Nazi 
leaders. Bolshevik Russia is revealed more 
openly than ever as dn expanding imperialist 
power whose claim to act in the interests of the 
workers is patently cynical and conceived in bad 


faith, 
The Polish Crisis - 


The differences between the conflicting powers 
have continued to deepen. Molotov has already, 
like a slighted prima donna, announced his in- 
tention of leaving the conference in the near 
future, and on the 5th May a further crisis 
developed when the British and the Americans 
broke off their talks with the Russians over the 
Polish question because of the imprisonment of 
the sixteen Polish representatives who had gone 
to discuss political questions with the Russian 
authorities in March. The Russian governinent, 
forced into the open, has published a statement 
of the kind to which we are used in these days 
of naive political lying. 

“General Okulicki’s group,” says the Tass 
agency, “and especially he himself, are accused 
of preparing diversionary acts in the rear of the 
Red Army, as a result of which more than 100 
officers and men of the Red Army lost their 
lives. 

“This group of 16 persons did not disappear, 
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EVERY DOG HAS ITS DAY 


“Some people say we are broke; I deny 
that because the capital of a country lies in 
the hands and brains of the workers of the 
country.” —Brendan Bracken, Daily Express 
May 3rd, 1945. Yes, Mr. Bracken, all 
wealth is created by the labour power ap- 
plied to the raw materials of the earth— 
simple isn’t it?—but when you deny being 
broke please speak for yourself, for I could 
introduce you to thousands of men in 


RS RL 


but were arrested by the military authorities of 
the Soviet Command and are now in Moscow 
pending the investigation of the case. 

“The group is also accused of the installation 
and maintenance in the rear of Soviet troops 
of illegal radio transmitters, which constitutes 
an act punishable by law. All these persons, 
or some of them, as the investigations may war- 
rant, will be committed for trial.” 

It becomes more clear than ever before that 
the real point of the San Francisco conference 
is not the prevention of war or the bringing of 
prosperity back to the world, but merely the 
division of power for the time being between 
the major groups. The seeds of the next war 
are no doubt being sown, but it must be remem- 
bered that the various ruling classes will not 
willingly let their differences become so deep 
that they will relax their attack on their com- 
mon enemy, the working people of every coun- 
try. The San Francisco conference will un- 
doubtedly be a disappointment for those who 
expect it to bring justice, freedom or material 
well-being. But, at least for the time being, it 
will probably fulfil its real purpose of establish- 
ing the share-out of power between America, 
England and Russia. And it will at least have 
performed the service of demonstrating beyond 
a doubt the openly imperialist intentions of the 
present Russian ruling class. 
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whose hands the capital of the country lies, 
these workers you so gibly talk about, but 
the individuals who produce it have tione, 
and of course you, being the country, along 
with your party, is the reason you cdn sdy 
that we are not broke, we being the country 
and the country being you and your party. 

However, let me say a few words about 
us, us being the men and women who pro- 
duce the wealth so that the country, being 
you and the rest, won’t go broke. Well, us 
fellows are broke all the time, for though 
as you state the capital of the country lies 
in our hands and brains yet we cannot 
realise our value until this force or labour 
power has been applied. Why don’t we 
apply it? For the simple reason that we 
fellows don’t own raw materials and have 
to beg for access to the means of produc- 
tion. However, the country, meaning your 
class of course, has provided stockades 
where we must enrol, and by this means 
controls us. I have no doubt this is the one 
control you don’t want abolished. For our 
attendance at the control centre us fellows 
are given some of the capital back which 
the country has held from us when we had 
been allowed to apply our labour power. 
We get enough from the country to allow 
us to get sustenance to have the strength to 
sign on at an appointed time, when allowed 
to apply our labour power, or as is more 
commonly known “work”, the country de- 
ducts so much per week to make sure us 
fellows will remain broke. 

It used to puzzle me how people like 
yourself could live in luxury when on your 
own admission the capital lies in the hands 
and brains of the workers and yet these 
workers are on the poverty line. Now, I 
am not blaming you; I know it is not your 
fault that you were at school until you were 
a young man and we were thrown into the 
industrial dungeons in boyhood, but I have 
tried hard to solve this puzzle and I now 
know the answer. No doubt so long as I 
don’t tell the answer to the rest of my com- 
rades, the workers, you won’t mind. Remem- 
bering the fate of the Chicago Martyrs, 
Sacco and Vanzetti and the more recent 
imprisonment of my comrades of the Free 
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{ White Russia, thereby showing that the 
bject of the granting of nominal national status 
. the constituent republics of the U.S.S.R. 
yme time ago was, as we said at the time, 
) gain bargaining power in conferences for the 
ussian government. This somewhat cynical 
emand was granted. The American group, 
‘ore obviously than ever dominated by the 
1§.A. since the Chapultepec conference, 
rought forward the Argentine as a makeweight. 
Aolotov objected to the Argentine because it 
‘as not democratic (!) but seemed inclined to 
ive the question of its democracy or otherwise 
he were allowed to bring in a delegate of the 
ublin Polish Committee. The vote on_ the 
dmission of the Argentine showed the align- 
ent of the conflicting power groups. Apart 
“om the two obvious puppet delegations, the 
tussians had the support of three Eastern 
furopean nations, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
nd Greece. The U.S.A. had the ‘support of 
he Latin American countries as well as most 
f the British dominions. France and Belgium, 
insure of their ground, and fearful of Russia as 
vell as of the Anglo-American temporary 
Jliance, abstained from voting. 

The first few days of what is supposed to be 
conference of historic importance for the 
uture benefit of humanity have thus been con- 
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PEACE PLEDGE UNION 
DEMANDS RELEASE OF 
ANARCHISTS 


At the annual general meeting of the Peace 
ledge Union on the 29th April, the following 
‘esolution was passed unanimously: 

“This annual general meeting of the Peace 
Pledge Union, believing that freedom to express, 
liscuss and read all points of view is an inalien- 
ible right, calls for the removal of all legal 
‘estrictions upon such liberty and urges that 
the sentences passed upon three members of 
Freedom Press should be quashed forthwith.” 








“General Okulicki's group, says the 1ass 
agency, “and especially he himself, are accused 
of preparing diversionary acts in the rear of the 
Red Army, as a result of which more than 100 
officers and men of the Red Army lost their 
lives. 

“This group of 16 persons did not disappear, 
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will probably fulfil its real purpose of establish- 
ing the share-out of power between America, 
England and Russia. And it will at least have 
performed the service of demonstrating beyond 
a doubt the openly imperialist intentions of the 
present Russian ruling class. 








“__This is the first big chance the lads have had since before 41” 


to apply our labour power, or as is more 
commonly known “work”, the country de- 
ducts so much per week to make sure us 
fellows will remain broke. 

It used to puzzle me how people like 
yourself could live in luxury when on your 
own admission the capital lies in the hands 
and brains of the workers and yet these 
workers are on the poverty line. Now, I 
am not blaming you; I know it is not your 
fault that you were at school until you were 
a young man and we were thrown into the 
industrial dungeons in boyhood, but I have 
tried hard to solve this puzzle and I now 
know the answer. No doubt so long as I 
don’t tell the answer to the rest of my com- 
rades, the workers, you won’t mind. Remem- 
bering the fate of the Chicago Martyrs, 
Sacco and Vanzetti and the more recent 
imprisonment of my comrades of the Free- 
dom Press, I won’t tell the answer but I 
got it in a book called “The A.B.C. of 
Anarchism.” 

You condemn some controls, namely the 
ones which bind you and your class; that 
is sound egoistic practice. I also condemn 
controls, particularly the ones whereby you 
and your class control the means whereby 
the workers live, and just as you strive to 
abolish control over you, us fellows will 
strive to abolish control over us. No doubt 
you will think this is going too far, but just 
as you don’t care what we think, the com- 
pliment is returned. As one egoist to 
another, every dog has his day. 

EDDIE SHAW. 








INCREDIBLE SENTENCE 


U.S. Appellate Court ordered Hugh Callan, 
36, Irish-born former U.S. soldier, to start serv- 
ing a 20-year court-martial sentence for making 
remarks uncomplimentary to President Roosevelt. 
The court dismissed a ruling setting aside the 


sentence. 
Associated Press Report, 5/5/45. 


WHILE PEOPLE STARVE 


Found on an American Army dump in Nor- 
folk: Dozens of cigarette lighters, pounds of 
tobacco, many cans of food, a case of oranges, 
a box of torch batteries and a brand new briar 
pipe. 

The dump is in the area of the Wayland Nor- 
folk Rural Council, who are appealing to the” 
American authorities not to lead villagers into 
temptation by dumping any more “valuables.” 

Evening Standard, 11/5/45. 


FRUITS OF VICTORY 


There will be less food available in many im- 
portant categories in 1946. 

This was indicated last night in a prelimin- 
ary statement by Britain, Canada and the U.S. 
on the recent Washington conference on prob- 
lems of world supplies and distribution. 

The United Nations, the statement said, are 
faced this year not only with larger requirements 
but with supplies which in certain categories 
will be less than in 1944. 

News Chronicle, 1/5/45. 
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DEMOBILISATION 
(In Civvy Street) 


Lord Vansittart is taking full advantage of 


FACING BOTH WAYS 


Mr. Ralph Assheton, M.P., chairman of_the 
Conservative party, said at a meeting of Con- 
servatives. at. Newcastle, on. Saturday, that he 


HOW THEY LOVE HIM 


Mr. Churchill was guest of honour at Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery luncheon at House of 


Qaneamaneutostov The cheirman. Mr. PF, 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBLE 
FOR FAMINE 


An indictment of a section of the public in 
Bengal who made profits out of scarcity while 
others starved to death appears in the report 
issued to-day of the Famine Inquiry Commis- 
sion headed by Sir John Woodhead, Acting 
Governor of Bengal from 1934 to 1939. The 
report deals with conditions in Bengal, both 
before and during the great food shortage in 
1943, and censures both the Provincial and Cen- 
tral Governments for their handling of the situa- 
tion. 

_ The public in Bengal, or at least certain sec- 
tions of it, are also held to have their share of 
blame. Reference is made to the “atmosphere 
of fear and greed which, in the absence of con- 
trol, was one of the causes of the rapid rise in 
the price-level,” and the report adds: ‘“Enor- 
mous profits were made out of the calamity, and 
in the circumstances profits for some meant 
death for others. A large part of the com- 
munity lived in plenty while others starved, and 
there was much indifference in the face of suf- 


fering. Corruption was widespread throughout 
the nroavincee and in many claceec af encisety. 


U.S. Appellate Court ordered Hugh Callan, 
36, Irish-born former U.S. soldier, to start serv- 
ing a 20-year court-martial sentence for making 
remarks uncomplimentary to President Roosevelt. 
The court dismissed a ruling setting aside the 


sentence. 
Associated Press Report, 5/5/45. 


Found on an American Army dump in Nor- 
folk: Dozens of cigarette lighters, pounds of 
tobacco, many cans of food, a case of oranges, 
a box of torch batteries and a brand new briar 
pipe. 

The dump is in the area of the Wayland Nor- 
folk Rural Council, who are appealing to the” 
American authorities not to lead villagers into 
temptation by dumping any more “valuables.” 


Evening Standard, 11/5/45. 


portant categories in 1946. 

This was indicated last night in a prelimin- 
ary statement by Britain, Canada and the U.S. 
on the recent Washington conference on prob- 
lems of -world supplies and distribution. 

The United Nations, the statement said, are 
faced this year not only with larger requirements 
but with supplies which in certain categories 
will be less than in 1944. 

News Chronicle, 1/5/45. 
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DEMOBILISATION 
(In Civvy Street) 


Lord Vansittart is taking full advantage of 
the German horror camp disclosures. His Win- 
the-Peace organisation are now buying display 
advertisement space to join the movement and 
“back the man who was right from the start.” 
I am told these have been 10,000 new members 
since the Americans reached Buchenwald. 

Allied war leaders have said that the whole of 
Germany will be occupied by the victorious 
troops. Lord Vansittart wants to ensure that 
this military occupation shall be long. 

Evening Standard, 26/4/45. 


We should point out the Lord Vansittart 
is not appealing for volunteers to stay in 
the Army for the long period of military 
occupation; that’s for the conscripts. Al- 
though we do not doubt that of the alleged 
ten thousand there are some who wouldn’t 
mind doing so as gauleiters, none of them, 
not even his lordship, seem to push to the 
ranks to occupy the country as plain and 
simple soldiers. 

P.S.—When was the start? Was it be- 
fore Lord Vansittart dined with Hitler, or 
after? 


GOTT SAVE DER KING 


Percy Philip, Scottish-born Ottawa corres- 
pondent of the New York Times, suggested last 
night in an address before the Anglican Synod 
of Ottawa Diocese, that the former Kingdom 
of Hanover should be separated from the rest of 
Germany, and restored to the British Crown as 
a measure of world security. 

He told his listeners that Britain and Hanover 
had been under the same crown longer than 
they had been separated, and that the restoration 
of Hanover to the British Crown would destroy 
the power for evil in a united Germany and give 
Britain better protection against attack. 

Evening Standard, 26/4/45. 


FACING BOTH WAYS 


Mr. Ralph Assheton, M.P., chairman of the 
Conservative party, said at a meeting of Con- 
servatives at Newcastle, on Saturday, that he 
did not believe there were many who would 
criticise Mr. Churchill for his avowed intention 
of forming a Government composed of the best 
men of any or no party who were willing to 
serve. 

. . . Many people asked if a party system 
was in the best interests of the country. He 
believed that a party system was essential to 
preserve the British Constitution. Without it 
one might slip into the disasters which had over- 


whelmed Germany. 
Daily Telegraph, 23/4/45. 


These remarks are contradictory, unless of 
course in the first statement Mr. Assheton 
wishes to imply that Mr. Churchill does not 
intend to preserve the British Constitution. 
However, with regard to the latter state- 
ment, we would remind Mr. Assheton that 
Germany also had the party system. 


PLANNED FAMINE 


There is plenty of evidence to suggest that 
whatever hardships the German people are suf- 
fering now will be nothing to the ordeal they 
must face next winter. If the choice lies be- 
tween starvation and obedience they will cer- 
tainly prefer to obey—that is clear enough 
already. 

What is by no means certain is whether any- 
thing that anybody can do now can prevent 
famine in Germany next winter, and much of 
the Military Government’s present policy is 
based on the probability of famine later and on 
efforts to keep the situation under control. 

If not exactly punitive, the scale that has 
been laid down for the German people, who 
have the lowest priority in food distribution 
after the needs of freed prisoners of war and 
displaced persons have been met, is and is in- 
tended to be about the barest minimum on which 
working life can be maintained. 

Manchester Guardian, 4/5/45. 


HOW THEY LOVE HIM 


Mr. Churchill was guest of honour at Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery luncheon at House of 
Commons to-day. The chairman, Mr. P. F. 
Cole, chairman of the Press Gallery Committee, 
said: “For some years Mr. Churchill was in the 
political wilderness and was a prophet. When 
in the fullness of time his prophecy came true 
he never once said, ‘I told you so.’ 

“He is the man, perhaps more than any in- 
dividual, who saved the world in those dark days 
of 1940 from going down to the pit.” 

Evening News, 23/4/45. 


Statement one: He never had to, he had so 
many stooges to say it for him. (Mr. Cole 
conveniently overlooks Churchill’s pro- 
fascism. Mr. Churchill himself feels con- 
strained to admit it, but his lickspittles are 
not so bashful on his behalf). 

Statement two: He never saved us from 
having Ernie send us down to the pit, 
anyway. 


HEIL AMGOT, HEIL SINATRA 


We shall have reason to hope that the worst 
is over when Germans show signs of being sorry 
for others, not for themselves, and for still more 
hope when the German girl goes goofy at the 
thought of a new Sinatra instead of a Hero 
and the German boy is_ sport-or-jazz-mad— 
sport-mad not because it is good training for 
war, but is good; jazz-mad not because a sense 
of rhythm helps a fighter pilot, but because it 
is fun. 


That happy state won’t come at once, but it 
may come sooner than we fear if we think of 
the cure only as a schoolmaster addressing a 
class with: “Achtung! We are now going to 
have our daily lesson in freedom and democracy. 


Heil Amgot!” 
D. W. BROGAN, 
(Cambridge Professor of Political Science), 
in Sunday Chronicle, 19/4/45. 
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An indictment of a section of the public in 
Bengal who made profits out of scarcity while 
others starved to death appears in the report 
issued to-day of the Famine Inquiry Commis- 
sion headed by Sir John Woodhead, Acting 
Governor of Bengal from 1934 to 1939. The 
report deals with conditions in Bengal, both 
before and during the great food shortage in 
1943, and censures both the Provincial and Cen- 
tral Governments for their handling of the situa- 
tion. 

The public in Bengal, or at least certain sec- 
tions of it, are also held to have their share of 
blame. Reference is made to the “atmosphere 
of fear and greed which, in the absence of con- 
trol, was one of the causes of the rapid rise in 
the price-level,” and the report adds: ‘“Enor- 
mous profits were made out of the calamity, and 
in the circumstances profits for some meant 
death for others. A large part of the com- 
munity lived in plenty while others starved, and 
there was much indifference in the face of suf- 
fering. Corruption was widespread throughout 
the provinces and in many classes of society. 

“It has been a sad task for us to inquire into 
the course and causes of the Bengal famine. We 
have been haunted by a deep sense of tragedy. 
A million and a half of the poor of Bengal fell 
victims to circumstances for which they them- 
selves were not responsible. 

“By August, 1943, it was clear that the Pro- 
vincial Administration in Bengal was failing to 
control the famine. Deaths and mass migration 
on a large scale were occurring. In such Cir- 
cumstances the Government of India, whatever 
the constitutional position, must share with the 
Provincial Government the responsibility of 


saving lives.” 
Manchester Guardian, 8/5/45. 


WHERE DO THE WORKERS 
COME IN ? 


Several attempts have been made to obtain a 
revision of the agreement for the control of the 
railways of this country by the Government. 
The claim for this is based on the fact that the 
existing arrangement has given the Government 
an undue profit, for the net revenue earned by 
the lines has greatly exceeded the amount of the 
guaranteed rental payable to the railway com- 
panies. Hitherto the authorities have proved 
adamant in resisting the claim for revision, the 
grounds for which have not always been of a 
convincing nature. Railway stockholders feel 
they have a grievance, for if the companies had 
been allowed to retain a much larger part of 
their actual earnings during the war period than 
has been the case, bigger dividends could have 
been paid on the ordinary stocks, as well as the 
full amount on preference capital. 

The Chamber of Commerce fournal, 
May, 1945. 


While the Government and the stockholders 
are quarrelling over profits, what of the 
railway workers? Maybe profits would not 
be so big if they were paid decent wages. 





ITALIAN WORKERS 
LIBERATE THEMSELVES 


Just as the fall of Mussolini’s régime was a 
direct result of the spontaneous action of the 
workers, the German collapse in Northern Italy 
has been due to the widespread revolt of the 
population. 

Though the news of demonstrations, strikes, 
revolts and partisan activities has been deliber- 
ately played down in the National Press there is 
no doubt that the defeat of the Nazis was not 
due to the military activities of the Allies. 

In Milan, Genoa and Turin general strikes 
were called and radio stations were seized. 
Justice was summarily applied to well-known 
fascists and Mussolini fell one of the first vic- 
tims. The Press eagerly seized this opportunity 
for plastering the daily papers with gruesome 
photographs of the fallen dictator hanging from 
the gibbet and stories filled with revolting details 
of the execution. One cannot expect the Press 
to lose a single opportunity to excite human pas- 
sions in a particularly base manner. But that 
Mussolini should. have been executed by the 
people he has oppressed for so many years is 
only right. It was not for his former friends in 
this country and elsewhere to put him on trial. 
His crimes were too well known by the Italian 
people for them to need any trial to convict 
him. They knew that the Allies had collabor- 
ated with Badoglio, had let General Roatta 
escape, had left hundreds of minor fascist 
officials in power and they were determined that 
Mussolini should not escape them. 

The workers of Northern Italy were not con- 
tented with overthrowing fascism. They also 
took over the organisation of industry, transport 
and other public services in a manner which 
astonished foreign journalists used to the muddle 
of Amgot’s rule in Southern and Central Italy. 
The Times special correspondent reports that 
Milan is in perfect order: 

“Milan is proud of the way it has gained 
its freedom. It had all been most carefully 
prepared beforehand. Within a few hours of 
the decision being taken, placards signed by 
the Committee of National Liberation, by the 
new Prefect of Lombardy, by the new Mayor, 
were posted all over the city telling the 
people what to do, and the insurrection 
went like clockwork and was carried out with 
remarkably few casualties. In this well 
ordered popular movement, and, now that’ it 
is all over, in the bearing of the people at 
tramway stations during rush hours (for busi- 
ness is again in full swing), and in the well 
conducted queues outside the cheap restau- 
rants, one can see proof of a strong sense of 
collective solidarity.” 


Aimoot. is taking.o Urather. pairs wiewont. the 
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to thwart vengeance from the leaders, and di- 
vert it on to the workers (whom they hate in any 
nation). 

This one can find proved from the most cas- 
ual glance at any statement made by the anti- 
all-Germans fraternity, who include most of the 
appeasers of Nazidom, and its leading apologists. 

{t is expressed, for instance, in the statement 
made by an American colonel at the Gardelegen 
concentration camp itself, to. Germans who had 
seen the atrocities, escorted by U.S. soldiers, and 
who might perhaps be in a mood to avenge 
themselves on the Nazis. The colonel said: 

“Some will say that the Nazis were respon- 
sible for this crime. Others will point to the 

Gestapo. The responsibility rests with neither 

—it is the responsibilty of the German 


people.” 
Daily Mirror, 28/4/45. 


“Don’t blame the Nazis, we’re all as bad”. 
Very much like the sophistry used so often to 
discredit social advance here: “Don’t blame the 
capitalists, it’s the workers’ fault for not chang- 
ing things”. 


LIARS & HYPOCRITES 


The San Francisco Conference opened with 
four golden pillars to represent the Four Free- 
doms (including Freedom of Speech & Press). 
On the same day a Cabinet Minister, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, Education Minister, said to the Federa- 
tion of University Conservative and Unionist 
Associations conference: ‘We believe that our 
one chance of freeing ourselves from the diffi- 
culties the war has brought upon us .. . is to 
give people their heads and trust them, to say 
there must be adventure, enterprise and risk... 
The Socialists wanted to shackle everyone down 
to control by the Government . . . Development 
of character is the main plank in our policy”. 

On the same day another prominent sup- 
porter of the Government, Lord Rosebery, said 
to the Liberal National conference, “A great 
number of controls could be taken off at once. 
Let me instance just one, the control of the 
Press. Freedom of the Press is vital to Britain. 
There can soon be no necessity for any Press 
control for security reasons, and the moment 
it is unnecessary for military reasons all control 
should be taken off and free expression of 
opinion permitted forthwith.” 

On the same day Mr. Justice Birkett passed 
sentence of nine months on three Anarchists for 
their association with Freedom Press. 


ANTI-STALIN STALINISTS 


A paper in America which has no counterpart 
here is the New Leader, organ of the right-wing 
sacialedemocrats. and liberals. grouned in the 


workers), edited by a group of well-known intel- 
lectuals who are mostly people who have been 
Stalinists or “fellow-travellers” (Eugene Lyons 
and Max Eastman being typical of those known 
over here) who have become disgusted with 
Stalinism. They talk often very virtuously of 
their belief in “ethical socialism” and the like, 
but alas, when it comes to it, they are not much 
different from the Stalinists. In their support 
for the war, and often very curiously simply out 
of their dislike for Stalinism, these “‘anti-Stalin- 
ists” have got up to just the same dirty tricks as 
the Stalinists, reminding one all too pathetically 
of how the alleged “anti-fascists” have imitated 
the worst tricks of fascism. 


For instance, their downright lying misrepre- 
sentation of events on Greece, just because they 
thought the Stalinists might be behind it. Oddly 
enough, they were very fair and factual on 
Poland, because the Stalinists were obviously 
not behind it, though Greece and Poland pre- 
sented identical problems with the Athens and 
Warsaw revolts betrayed in the same way for 
the same reason. 


The latest exploit we note of the New, Leader 
is its joining the ranks of the copper’s narks. 
In the issue of 17th March, 1945, the New 
Leader columnist, Jonathan Stout, in the most 
prominent article makes a demand for the re- 
moval of certain officers from their commissions 
because they are Communists, and quotes the 
House Military Affairs Sub-committee, before 
which General Donovan gave evidence. Secre- 
tary Stimson had allowed the Army to give 
Communists commissions but Stout points out 
that several Acts of Congress ban Communists 
from “any appointive positions on a Govern- 
ment payroll”. (Need one point out what essen- 
tially fascistic legislative this is?) 


One interesting remark was that quoted of 
Stimson’s that the desired records of the Com- 
munists “involve the military relationship with 
our Allies”. 


For ourselves we are not much concerned with 
the fact of whether Communists become officers 
or not. We belong to a class of persons who 
are more interested in working their ticket than 
wangling a commission. But it is clear that 
those same enactments in America that pro- 
hibit Communists from being on Government 
payrolls speak of persons who “believe in over- 
throwing the Government by force and violence” 
and on these grounds the American plutocracy 
has managed to get into being such Hitlerian 
measures as the Criminal Syndicalism Bill and 
the various laws against Anarchism, including 
the oath of not being an Anarchist, taken before 
naturalisation or entering America. 


Such measures these anti-Stalin Stalinists 
would oahviouely annrove of It ie clear theuv 
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“Fascists set free while our Anare! 
comrades are imprisoned may be a war y 
on the Continent but it is a war that is | 
in this Country”. This was the note str 
by Herbert Read at a large and enthusia 
meeting, organised by the Freedom Pr: 
Defence Committee in the Holborn Hall, L 
don on May 13th. 


Fredrick Lohr, from the chair, stated t 
the struggle for freedom of speech in wh 
we were now engaged was not for perso 
gain or small reason, but against the wh 
system which had imprisoned the three oc 
rades. If this was not realised, then, all 
talk of Freedom and Justice was sensel 
Ernest Silverman in a rousing speech, thi 
out a challenge to the Home Secretary, “ 
matter what we may think of Morrison”, 
said, “‘He is the custodian of the legal rig 
and privileges of the people. If Morrison — 
any fidelity and honesty at all, then he sho 
release these three anarchists. 18b rej 
tion had been revoked and there was no «¢ 
plaint against that, but the regulation wh 
brought these men to trial still stands, mak 
the peace and victory celebrations a mo 
ery.” 





“The time may come, in the next { 
months,”’ continued Ernest Silverman,” wl 
the now so-called leaders of the working cl 
will be forced to stand on such platforms 
this and attempt to defend the little libe 
they have left themselves . . . This perse 
tion,”” he warned the audience “twas launcel 
by the Government, to see how far they co 
go. It is but a foretaste of what is to cor 
The three men have gone to prison represe 
ing freedom and liberty for all people.” 


Reginald Reynolds, in dealing with the ] 
fence Regulations emphasised the urj 
necessity for people to shake themselves | 
of ghastly complacency and come down 
realities: 


“The discase of power had gone to | 
heads of the politicians and they had got h 
of civilisation by the heels.” 


Fenner Brockway said that ‘*The Gove 
ments of the United Nations have recogni 
a new principle of International “Law, | 
principle of ‘Vansittartism’ whereby not o 
are generals and officers accused of war gu 
but the rank and file are also included. / 
then the British soldiers to be accused of | 
infamies committed, in the name of ¢ 
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Milan is in perfect order: 

“Milan is proud of the way it has gained 
its freedom. It had all been most carefully 
prepared beforehand. Within a few hours of 
the decision being taken, placards signed by 
the Committee of National Liberation, by the 
new Prefect of Lombardy, by the new Mayor, 
were posted all over the city telling the 
people what to do, and the insurrection 
went like clockwork and was carried out with 
remarkably few casualties. In this well 
ordered popular movement, and, now that’ it 
is all over, in the bearing of the people at 
tramway stations during rush hours (for busi- 
ness is again in full swing), and in the well 
conducted queues outside the cheap restau- 
rants, one can see proof of a strong sense of 
collective solidarity.” 

Amgot is taking a rather sour view of the 
independence and initiative displayed by the 
Italian people and though the Times correspon- 
dent reports that they are taking “a reasonable 
view of this independence” one can only fear 
from past experience that the organising powers 
of the people will be frustrated and crushed by 
Allied bureaucrats. 


“VANSITTARTISM” | 


Anarchists have pointed out continually that 
the reason why so many people attack the 
“entire German nation” for the crimes of the 
S.S., Nazi Party and Gestapo, is because they 
do not want the State machinery of Nazi Ger- 
many to be disembodied, nor do they want the 
Nazi criminals to come to trial. In the first 
place they want to have some machinery with 
which to keep down the German workers, and in 
the second place they do not want to have the 
Nazis in a position where they can indict their 
former accomplices. 

No-one would, however, listen seriously if 
they asked us to let off the Nazi criminals. 
They have a better angle than trying sentiments, 
therefore, they attack sentiment, and appeal to 
the instincts for revenge, chiefly in an attempt 





Continued from p. 1 
sible for the crimes of Hitler”, Ehrenburg has 
been obliged to disavow his jingoist propaganda 
of the last few years. 

Alexandroff’s article has had other repercus- 
sions. It is significant that in the “Victory 
issue” of L’Humanité (the organ of the French 
Communist Party), one does not find any longer 
the Germans referred to as boches, as was com- 
mon practice up to a few days ago. It also re- 
fers to the crushing of “German fascism”? and 
“Hitler’s Germany” and not merelyeof Germany 
as it did before. 

From the dispatches received from the part of 
Germany occupied by the Russians it seems that 
they are trying to put up a “liberal” attitude 
towards the German population. On the 10th 
of May, Robert Reuben, wrote that, in the eyes 
of the Soviet military government, the German 
people have been the victims, not only of Nazi 
propaganda but also of Nazi oppression. When 
one remembers what communist propaganda 
used to turn out only a few weeks ago about 
the wicked boche, one can only reach the con- 
clusion that the Party line has changed once 
more, 
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porter OF the Government, Ord INOSCDCry, sala 
to the Liberal National conference, “A great 
number of controls could be taken off at once. 
Let me instance just one, the control of the 
Press. Freedom of the Press is vital to Britain. 
There can soon be no necessity for any Press 
control for security reasons, and the moment 
it is unnecessary for military reasons all control 
should be taken off and free expression of 
opinion permitted forthwith.” 

On the same day Mr. Justice Birkett passed 
sentence of nine months on three Anarchists for 
their association with Freedom Press. 


ANTI-STALIN STALINISTS 


A paper in America which has no counterpart 
here is the New Leader, organ of the right-wing 
social-democrats, and liberals, grouped in the 
S.D.F., Liberal Party and particularly support- 
ed by many garment workers unions (mostly 
supported by Jewish and Italian garment- 


our Allies’. 

For ourselves we are not much concerned with 
the fact of whether Communists become officers 
or not. We belong to a class of persons who 
are more interested in working their ticket than 
wangling a commission. But it is clear that 
those same enactments in America that pro- 
hibit Communists from being on Government 
payrolls speak of persons who “believe in over- 
throwing the Government by force and violence” 
and on these grounds the American plutocracy 
has managed to get into being such Hitlerian 
measures as the Criminal Syndicalism Bill and 
the various laws against Anarchism, including 
the oath of not being an Anarchist, taken before 
naturalisation or entering America. 


Such measures these anti-Stalin Stalinists 
would obviously approve of. It is clear they 
are not amongst those who can throw the first 
stone at the Stalinists on the ground of their 
powers for intrigue and dirty work. 


ing freedom and liberty for all people.” 


Reginald Reynolds, in dealing with the } 
fence Regulations emphasised the ur 
necessity for people to shake themselves | 
of ghastly complacency and come down 
realities: 

“The disease of power had gone to | 


heads of the politicians and they had got h 
of civilisation by the heels.’’ 


Fenner Brockway said that ‘The Gove 
ments of the United Nations have recogni: 
a new principle of International ‘Law, | 
principle of ‘Vansittartism’ whereby not © 
are generals and officers accused of war gu 
but the rank and file are also included. / 
then the British soldiers to be accused of | 
infamies committed, in the name of t 
country, in Greece and India, and at the sa 
time, be refused permission to read the tr 
in the newspapers which exposes and ¢: 
demns such infamous action? 





SOLDIERS’ KITS SEARCHES CONTINU] 


To The Editor of War Commentary. 


Sir, 

I know I incur possible retribution as a mem- 
ber of the R.A.F. by writing of what happened 
to me recently, but the principles involved are 
too important for my own feelings to be con- 
sidered. 

On April 11th I was apprehended by the Ser- 
vice Police and, in the presence of the Adjutant, 
my kit was searched. A large amount of my 
personal property, leather writing cases, two 
history books, writing materials (all to the value 
of £5 or so), together with back copies of 
Tribune and War Commentary, were taken from 
me, 
Immediately afterwards I was marched off to 
the Guardroom, and there detained, no reason 
being given. This, it should be noted, was ille- 
gal, even by the standards of King’s Regulations 
as I was not formally placed in close arrest. 

Six hours later, at.6 p.m., I was placed in 
close arrest and charged with improper possess- 
ion of public property found in my kit, namely 
three notebooks and a few sheets of notepaper, 
(value two to three shillings), though the items 
themselves were never detailed, either then or in 
the charge itself. 

On Friday, April 13th, the charge was heard 
by the Adjutant and, although I freely admitted 
that I used the notebooks for myself as well as 
for R.A.F. purposes, I was remanded for further 
evidence. This by the man who found the 
property in my kit! 


because of the methods used by the Communist 
Party to succeed in dominating most of the great 
industrial centres and particularly Paris. 


The communists have, for the purpose of the 
elections, allied themselves with practically ever- 
one. In some districts they have allied them- 


On Monday, April 16th, after five days in 
the guardroom, I was taken before the C.O., 
who awarded me 120 hours detention. I ques- 
tioned the Adjutant, when he gave his evidence, 
about my personal property, and found out that 
he no longer had it. I also pointed out that 
the fact that the items of public property were 
not enumerated was contrary tothe rules of pro- 
cedure, and likely to make the charge more 
serious than the value of the items warranted. 


The day my kit was searched the Provost 
Marshal’s Deputy appeared on the camp and 
took away the articles taken from me during the 
search; and I was not allowed to go before the 
C.O. for the final hearing of the charge till he 
had returned to the camp, although he took no 
direct part in the charge or the evidence. 


While detained in the Guardroom I was not 
allowed any contact with any person on the 
camp, and, contrary to usual practice my meals 
were brought to me. (I was not allowed to go 
to the Dining Hall even under escort). 


All incoming mail I had to open in the 
presence of the Police Sergeant, who immediate- 
ly took it to the Adjutant. He, in turn, decided 
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whether I was to keep it. Later on, all 
mail was opened and checked before it reac! 
me. I do not know if I received all the let 
addressed to me while I was detained. 
Two days after my detention was comple 
I was told that I could have my personal p 
perty returned to me. I received it from 
Adjutant (obviously carefully checked, and a 


. thing with writing on it separated and not 


and at the same time he told me that no furt 
action would be taken against me by the Proy 
Marshal provided I behaved myself. 

What was the purpose of this? 
frighten me into silence. 

For some years now I have made no secret 
my ideals and the way they conflict with 
structure of the R.A.F. and the political str 
ture of the present government. I have star 
two Service Magazines, one in the Middle F 
and still functioning, the other in this cour 
and censored out of existence. A copy 0! 
letter explaining the case of the latter magaz 
(published in Tribune) deeply interested 
Adjutant during the search of my kit. 

AN ERK, 
(Name and address supplied). 


Simply 





Homeless Workers 


Appropriating 


An indication of the kind of incident which is 
likely to become frequent during the aggravated 
housing shortage after the war is given in the 
following extract from the Blantyre (Scotland) 
Gazette, for the 28th April, 1945. 


“The housing shortage and subsequent ‘squat- 
ting’ problem in Blantyre was taken a step fur- 


Arrested fo 
Empty Houses 


unexpected and created a sensation when po 
and welfare officials arrived at the respec 
houses at 1.30 this morning. 


“The men were apprehended at that time | 
at nine o’clock this morning welfare offic 
arrived at the houses in cars and ambular 
and todk custody of the children, numbe! 


the instincts for revenge, chiefly in an attempt 
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Continued from p. 1) 
sible for the crimes of Hitler’, Ehrenburg has 
been obliged to disavow his jingoist propaganda 
of the last few years. 

Alexandroff’s article has had other repercus- 
sions. It is significant that in the “Victory 
issue” of L’Humanité (the organ of the French 
Communist Party), one does not find any longer 
the Germans referred to as boches, as was com- 
mon practice up to a few days ago. It also re- 
fers to the crushing of “German fascism”? and 
“Hitler’s Germany” and not merely-of Germany 
as it did before. 

From the dispatches received from the part of 
Germany occupied by the Russians it seems that 
they are trying to put up a “liberal” attitude 
towards the German population. On the 10th 
of May, Robert Reuben, wrote that, in the eyes 
of the Soviet military government, the German 
people have been the victims, not only of Nazi 
propaganda but also of Nazi oppression. When 
one remembers what communist propaganda 
used to turn out only a few weeks ago about 
the wicked boche, one can only reach the con- 
clusion that the Party line has changed once 
more, 


Eliminating Witnesses 


It is in this new twist in their policy that we 
find the reason for the communist party cam- 
paign against revolutionary elements. During 
the whole war the communists have denounced 
the Trotskyists and the anarchists as German 
agents because they maintained that the German 
people were not responsible for the Nazi’s 
crimes. In order to prevent possible sympath- 
isers joining the ranks of movements to whose 
ideas the Communist Party is now paying lip 
service, it is necessary to discredit them and 
assimilate them to the fascists. This will also 
make it easier to eliminate them physically if 
necessary. This method has been used before 
during the Moscow trials. 

That the Communist Party everywhere is the 
direct agent of Moscow’s foreign policy is a 
banality. But it is in France that this attitude 
of the Communist Party is more blatant, and 
one wonders if they will be able to execute this 
new somersault without losing the support of 
the bourgeois elements which they have secured 
thanks to their ultra-patriotic policy. 

The complete absence of ideology has per- 
mitted the Communist Party to gain a fairly 
astonishing electoral victory but it has its draw- 
back in the lack of stability of its membership. 
The small bourgeoisie which has supported the 
Communist party during the municipal elections 
will not follow it so easily if it takes a somewhat 
revolutionary turn. 


The Elections 


The success of the Communist Party at the 
elections is astonishing not because of the trend 
it indicates, as in the present economic condi- 
tions the masses could only turn to the left, but 
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Tribune and War Commentary, were taken from 
me. 

Immediately afterwards I was marched off to 
the Guardroom, and there detained, no reason 
being given. This, it should be noted, was ille- 
gal, even by the standards of King’s Regulations 
as I was not formally placed in close arrest. 

Six hours later, at.6 p.m., I was placed in 
close arrest and charged with improper possess- 
ion of public property found in my kit, namely 
three notebooks and a few sheets of notepaper, 
(value two to three shillings), though the items 
themselves were never detailed, either then or in 
the charge itself. 

On Friday, April 13th, the charge was heard 
by the Adjutant and, although I freely admitted 
that I used the notebooks for myself as well as 
for R.A.F. purposes, I was remanded for further 
evidence. This by the man who found the 
property in my kit! 


i et 


because of the methods used by the Communist 
Party to succeed in dominating most of the great 
industrial centres and particularly Paris. 


The communists have, for the purpose of the 
elections, allied themselves with practically ever- 
one. In some districts they have allied them- 
selves with reactionaries in’ order to beat the 
Socialists, in others with the Socialists in order 
to beat the moderates and reactionaries. 

We do not possess yet a complete picture of 
the election results. But whatever they are, the 
victory of the Communist Party seems certain. 
This victory however, can only have a meaning 
if it corresponds to a clear line of the national 
as well as the international plan. In fact, on 
the internal plan the directives of the Commun- 
ist Party are perfectly vague and on the inter- 
national plan one can see the beginning of an 
important change. 


The political struggle in France has become, 
during these last few months, extremely violent. 
On the Atlantic front, for example, during the 
offensive on Royan, where there was still a 
pocket of German troops, a bloody struggle took 
place between the F.F.I. and the soldiers of the 
Leclerq division. The soldiers of Leclerq, 
are, in the whole, reactionaries as they have been 
recruited in North Africa with officers belong- 
ing to the colonial troops; the F.F.I. are mostly 
controlled by the Communists. The fact that 
this incident took place in spite of the orders 
of the Communist Party which forbids any poli- 
tical struggle as detrimental to the war, shows 
that the control of the Communist Party over 
its members is not as well established as it 
wishes it to be. 


There would still be many things to say on 
the general situation in France to-day but infor- 
mation is difficult to obtain as one cannot rely 
on the Press which is submitted to a severe 
censorship. I hope, however, to be able, in 
future articles, to give a more detailed account 
of the political situation in France as it develops 

itself. 


search; and I was not allowed to go before the 
C.O. for the final hearing of the charge till he 
had returned to the camp, although he took no 
direct part in the charge or the evidence. 


While detained in the Guardroom I was not 
allowed any contact with any person on the 
camp, and, contrary to usual practice my meals 
were brought to me. (I was not allowed to go 
to the Dining Hall even under escort). 


All incoming mail I had to open in the 
presence of the Police Sergeant, who immediate- 
ly took it to the Adjutant. He, in turn, decided 


Trignten me into silence, 

For some years now I have made no seeret o 
my ideals and the way they conflict with th 
structure of the R.A.F. and the political struc 
ture of the present government. I have starte 
two Service Magazines, one in the Middle Eas 
and still functioning, the other in this countr 
and censored out of existence. A copy of | 
letter explaining the case of the latter magazin 
(published in Tribune) deeply interested th 
Adjutant during the search of my kit. 

AN ERK. 
(Name and address supplied). 








Homeless Workers 


Appropriating 


An indication of the kind of incident which is 
likely to become frequent during the aggravated 
housing shortage after the war is given in the 
following extract from the Blantyre (Scotland) 
Gazette, for the 28th April, 1945. 


“The housing shortage and subsequent ‘squat- 
ting’ problem in Blantyre was taken a step fur- 
ther when police unexpectedly visited two of 
the houses recently ‘commandeered’ by a number 
of homeless families and all of them were re- 
moved—the men and women to the police cells 
and the children to Hamilton Home. 


“The houses raided by the police were Mill- 
heugh (a mansion consisting of over twenty 
rooms) into which five families of squatters had 
moved a little over a week ago, and Greencroft 
Cottage, into which tyo families had moved 
about the same time. 

“All told, eight women, four men and about 


twenty children were removed by the police: this 
morning. The action of the authorities was 
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unexpected and created a sensation when polic 
and welfare officials arrived at the respectiv 
houses at 1.30 this morning. 


“The men were apprehended at that time an 
at nine o’clock this morning welfare official 
arrived at the houses in cars and ambulance 
and took custody of the children, numberin, 
ninteen or twenty. The women were then als 
apprehended and taken to Blantyre polic 
station.” 


The authorities are in no hurry to provid 
the workers with the millions of new house 
which are required to provide reasonable livin; 
accommodation for everybody in Britain, bu 
they obviously intend to treat with the greates 
severity any attempt on the part of the worker 
themselves to rectify this lack by encroachin; 
on the sacred rights of private property, evel 
when the private property is a house that i 
allowed to lie empty while millions of peopl 
are without proper homes. 
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st Commentary LONDON PROTES 
MEETING 


to thwart vengeance from the leaders, and di- 
vert it on to the workers (whom they hate in any 
nation). 

This one can find proved from the most cas- 
ual glance at any statement made by the anti- 
all-Germans fraternity, who include most of the 
appeasers of Nazidom, and its leading apologists. 

It is expressed, for instance, in the statement 
made by an American colonel at the Gardelegen 
concentration camp itself, to. Germans who had 
seen the atrocities, escorted by U.S. soldiers, and 
who might perhaps be in a mood to avenge 
themselves on the Nazis. The colonel said: 

“Some will say that the Nazis were respon- 
sible for this crime. Others will point to the 

Gestapo. The responsibility rests with neither 

—it is the responsibilty of the German 


people.” 
Daily Mirror, 28/4/45. 


“Don’t blame the Nazis, we’re all as bad”. 
Very much like the sophistry used so often to 
discredit social advance here: “Don’t blame the 
capitalists, it’s the workers’ fault for not chang- 
ing things”. 


LIARS & HYPOCRITES 


The San Francisco Conference opened with 
four golden pillars to represent the Four Free- 
doms (including Freedom of Speech & Press). 
On the same day a Cabinet Minister, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, Education Minister, said to the Federa- 
tion of University Conservative and Unionist 
Associations conference: “We believe that our 
one chance of freeing ourselves from the diffi- 
culties the war has brought upon us... is to 
give people their heads and trust them, to say 
there must be adventure, enterprise and risk... 
The Socialists wanted to shackle everyone down 
to control by the Government . . . Development 
of character is the main plank in our policy”. 

On the same day another prominent sup- 
porter of the Government, Lord Rosebery, said 
to the Liberal National conference, “A great 
number of controls could be taken off at once, 
Let me instance just one, the control of the 
Press. Freedom of the Press is vital to-Britain. 
There can soon be no necessity for any Press 
control for security reasons, and the moment 
it is unnecessary for military reasons all control 
should be taken off and free expression of 
opinion permitted forthwith.” 

On the same day Mr. Justice Birkett passed 
sentence of nine months on three Anarchists for 
their association with Freedom Press. 


ANTI-STALIN STALINISTS 


A paper in America which has no counterpart 
here is the New Leader, organ of the right-wing 
socialedemocrats.. and liberals. grouped in_ the 


workers), edited by a group of well-known intel- 
lectuals who are mostly people who have been 
Stalinists or ‘‘fellow-travellers” (Eugene Lyons 
and Max Eastman being typical of those known 
over here) who have become disgusted with 
Stalinism. They talk often very virtuously of 
their belief in “ethical socialism’? and the like, 
but alas, when it comes to it, they are not much 
different from the Stalinists. In their support 
for the war, and often very curiously simply out 
of their dislike for Stalinism, these “‘anti-Stalin- 
ists” have got up to just the same dirty tricks as 
the Stalinists, reminding one all too pathetically 
of how the alleged “anti-fascists” have imitated 
the worst tricks of fascism. 


For instance, their downright lying misrepre- 
sentation of events on Greece, just because they 
thought the Stalinists might be behind it. Oddly 
enough, they were very fair and factual on 
Poland, because the Stalinists were obviously 
not behind it, though Greece and Poland pre- 
sented identical problems with the Athens and 
Warsaw revolts betrayed in the same way for 
the same reason. 


The latest exploit we note of the New, Leader 
is its joining the ranks of the copper’s narks. 
In the issue of 17th March, 1945, the New 
Leader columnist, Jonathan Stout, in the most 
prominent article makes a demand for the re- 
moval of certain officers from their commissions 
because they are Communists, and quotes the 
House Military Affairs Sub-committee, before 
which General Donovan gave evidence. Secre- 
tary Stimson had allowed the Army to give 
Communists commissions but Stout points out 
that several Acts of Congress ban Communists 
from “any appointive positions on a Govern- 
ment payroll”. (Need one point out what essen- 
tially fascistic legislative this is?) 


One interesting remark was that quoted of 
Stimson’s that the desired records of the Com- 
munists “involve the military relationship with 
our Allies’. 


For ourselves we are not much concerned with 
the fact of whether Communists become officers 
or not. We belong to a class of persons who 
are more interested in working their ticket than 
wangling a commission. But it is clear that 
those same enactments in America that pro- 
hibit Communists from being on Government 
payrolls speak of persons who “believe in over- 
throwing the Government by force and violence” 
and on these grounds the American plutocracy 
has managed to get into being such Hitlerian 
measures as the Criminal Syndicalism Bill and 
the various laws against Anarchism, including 
the oath of not being an Anarchist, taken before 
naturalisation or entering America. 


Such measures these anti-Stalin Stalinists 
would obviously approve of. It is clear thev 


“Fascists set free while our Anarchist 
comrades are imprisoned may be a war won 
on the Continent but it is a war that is lost 
in this Country”. This was the note struck 
by Herbert Read at a large and enthusiastic 
meeting, organised by the Freedom Press 
Defence Committee in the Holborn Hall, Lon- 
don on May 13th. 


Fredrick Lohr, from the chair, stated that 
the struggle for freedom of speech in which 
we were now engaged was not for personal 
gain or small reason, but against the whole 
system which had imprisoned the three com- 
rades. If this was not realised, then, all the 
talk of Freedom and Justice was senseless. 
Ernest Silverman in a rousing speech, threw 
out a challenge to the Home Secretary, ‘‘No 
matter what we may think of Morrison’, he 
said, ‘‘He is the custodian of the legal rights 
and privileges of the people. If Morrison has 
any fidelity and honesty at all, then he should 
release these three anarchists. 18b regula- 
tion had been revoked and there was no com- 
plaint against that, but the regulation which 
brought these men to trial still stands, making 
the peace and victory celebrations a mock- 


“The time may come, in the next few 
months,”’ continued Ernest Silverman,”? when 
the now so-called leaders of the working class 
will be forced to stand on such platforms as 
this and attempt to defend the little liberty 
they have left themselves . . . This persecu- 
tion,” he warned the audience “twas launched 
by the Government, to see how far they could 
go. It is but a foretaste of what is to come. 
The three men have gone to prison represent- 
ing freedom and liberty for all people.” 


Reginald Reynolds, in dealing with the De- 
fence Regulations emphasised the urgent 
necessity for people to shake themselves out 
of ghastly complacency and come down to 
realities: 


“The disease of power had gone to the 
heads of the politicians and they had got hold 
of civilisation by the heels.”’ 


Fenner Brockway said that ‘The Govern- 
ments of the United Nations have recognised 
a new principle of International ‘Law, the 
principle of ‘Vansittartism’ whereby not only 
are generals and officers accused of war guilt, 
but the rank and file are also included. Are 
then the British soldiers to be accused of the 


infamies committed, in the name of this 
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“The 


united 
many people to meet the danger of totalitar- 
ianism and suppression, a danger which comes 
from the so-called left, as well as from the 


Defence Committee have 


right, to minority organisations. Not only 
should we struggle against this threat but 
embody the freedom on which we pin our 
hopes.” 


Geoffrey Pittock-Buss made it abundantly 
clear that the recent Old Bailey Trial revealed 
that the people in power had laid down limits 
for society, and the crime of the imprisoned 
Anarchists was that they advocated a change 
of society, to a society based on simple 
human justice, freedom, brotherhood and 
equality. 


The only one of the four accused to escape 
the clutches of the law, Marie Louise Berneri, 
made it plain to the audience, that she had 
not been intimidated by the persecution. She 
said, “I do not withdraw one word I have 
written or said, or retract from my position 
in the revolutionary movement, it is my in- 
tention to continue with the work I have 
been doing and to strive for the release of 
my imprisoned comrades.” 


In a spirited speech, Eddie Shaw aroused 
the enthusiasm of the audience in pointing out 
the serious issues at stake, ‘This struggle is 
a part of the same struggle that began in 
Italy in 1922, when Mussolini murdered his 
way to power,” he said. “It was the revolt 
of the workers that brought about that 
baboon’s downfall. Mussolini might have 
been hung from a lamp-post in Italy, but his 
spirit is still alive in this country, and if the 
British people want freedom, and equality, it 
will be useless for them to look elsewhere for 
liberation. They must liberate themselves.” 


The meeting responded in splendid style to 
Fredrick Lohr’s appeal for funds to carry on 


the fight, the collection amounting to 
£64 9s, 7d. 





News from 
AUSTRALIA 


Presy, Prreedom OF TO PPO 1h VET Ub Sor dhaina, 
There can soon be no necessity for any Press 
control for security reasons, and the moment 
it is unnecessary for military reasons all control 
should be taken off and free expression of 
opinion permitted forthwith.” 

On the same day Mr. Justice Birkett passed 
sentence of nine months on three Anarchists for 
their association with Freedom Press. 


ANTI-STALIN STALINISTS 


A paper in America which has no counterpart 
here is the New Leader, organ of the right-wing 
social-democrats, and liberals, grouped in the 
S.D.F., Liberal Party and particularly support- 
ed by many garment workers unions (mostly 
supported by Jewish and Italian garment- 


“we BENT wt Meine Vv & Weeon Wwe yee owes Waa? 
are more interested in working their ticket than 
wangling a commission. But it is clear that 
those same enactments in America that pro- 
hibit Communists from being on Government 
payrolls speak of persons who “believe in over- 
throwing the Government by force and violence” 
and on these grounds the American plutocracy 
has managed to get into being such Hitlerian 
measures as the Criminal Syndicalism Bill and 
the various laws against Anarchism, including 
the oath of not being an Anarchist, taken before 
naturalisation or entering America. 


Such measures these anti-Stalin Stalinists 
would obviously approve of. It is clear they 
are not amongst those who can throw the first 
stone at the Stalinists on the ground of their 
powers for intrigue and dirty work. 
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of ghastly complacency and come down to 
realities: 


“The disease of power had gone to the 
heads of the politicians and they had got hold 
of civilisation by the heels.’’ 


Fenner Brockway said that ‘*The Govern- 
ments of the United Nations have recognised 
a new principle of International ‘Law, the 
principle of ‘Vansittartism’ whereby not only 
are generals and officers accused of war guilt, 
but the rank and file are also included. Are 
then the British soldiers to be accused of the 
infamies committed, in the name of this 
country, in Greece and India, and at the same 
time, be refused permission to read the. truth 
in the newspapers which exposes and con- 
demns such infamous action? 





SOLDIERS’ 


To The Editor of War Commentary. 


Str, 

I know I incur possible retribution as a mem- 
ber of the R.A.F. by writing of what happened 
to me recently, but the principles involved are 
too important for my own feelings to be con- 
sidered. 

On April 11th I was apprehended by the Ser- 
vice Police and, in the presence of the Adjutant, 
my kit was searched. A large amount of my 
personal property, leather writing cases, two 
history books, writing materials (all to the value 
of £5 or so), together with back copies of 
Tribune and War Commentary, were taken from 
me. 
Immediately afterwards I was marched off to 
the Guardroom, and there detained, no reason 
being given. This, it should be noted, was ille- 
gal, even by the standards of King’s Regulations 
as I was not formally placed in close arrest. 

Six hours later, at.6 p.m., I was placed in 
close arrest and charged with improper possess- 
ion of public property found in my kit, namely 
three notebooks and a few sheets of notepaper, 
(value two to three shillings), though the items 
themselves were never detailed, either then or in 
the charge itself. 

On Friday, April 13th, the charge was heard 
by the Adjutant and, although I freely admitted 
that I used the notebooks for myself as well as 
for R.A.F. purposes, I was remanded for further 
evidence. This by the man who found the 
property in my kit! 





because of the methods used by the Communist 
Party to succeed in dominating most of the great 
industrial centres and particularly Paris. 


The communists have, for the purpose of the 
elections, allied themselves with practically ever- 
one. In some districts they have allied them- 
selves with reactionaries in’ order to beat the 
Socialists, in others with the Socialists in order 
to beat the moderates and reactionaries. 

We do not possess yet a complete picture of 


ITS SEARCH 


On Monday, April 16th, after five days in } 


the guardroom, I was taken before the C.O., 
who awarded me 120 hours detention. I ques- 
tioned the Adjutant, when he gave his evidence, 
about my personal property, and found out that 
he no longer had it. I also pointed out that 
the fact that the items of public property were 
not enumerated was contrary tothe rules of pro- 
cedure, and likely to make the charge more 
serious than the value of the items warranted. 


The day my kit was searched the Provost 
Marshal’s Deputy appeared on the camp and 
took away the articles taken from me during the 
search; and I was not allowed to go before the 
C.O. for the final hearing of the charge till he 
had returned to the camp, although he took no 
direct part in the charge or the evidence. 


While detained in the Guardroom I was not 
allowed any contact with any person on the 
camp, and, contrary to usual practice my meals 
were brought to me. (I was not allowed to go 
to the Dining Hall even under escort). 


All incoming mail I had to open in the 
presence of the Police Sergeant, who immediate- 
ly took it to the Adjutant. He, in turn, decided 


S CONTINUE 


whether I was to keep it. Later on, all my 
mail was opened and checked before it reached 
me. I do not know if I received all the letters 
addressed to me while I was detained. 

Two days after my detention was completed 


I was told that I could have my personal pro-* 


perty returned to me. I received it from the 
Adjutant (obviously carefully checked, and any- 


. thing with writing on it separated and noted), 


and at the same time he told me that no further 
action would be taken against me by the Provost 
Marshal provided I behaved myself. 

What was the purpose of this? 
frighten me into silence. 

For some years now I have made no secret of 
my ideals and the way they conflict with the 
structure of the R.A.F. and the political struc- 
ture of the present government. I have started 
two Service Magazines, one in the Middle East 
and still functioning, the other in this country 
and censored out of existence. A copy of a 
letter explaining the case of the latter magazine 
(published in Tribune) deeply interested the 
Adjutant during the search of my kit. 

AN ERK. 
(Name and address supplied). 


Simply to 





Homeless Workers 


Appropriating 


An indication of the kind of incident which is 
likely to become frequent during the aggravated 
housing shortage after the war is given in the 
following extract from the Blantyre (Scotland) 
Gazette, for the 28th April, 1945. 


“The housing shortage and subsequent ‘squat- 
ting’ problem in Blantyre was taken a step fur- 
ther when police unexpectedly visited two of 
the houses recently ‘commandeered’ by a number 
of homeless families and all of them were re- 
moved—the men and women to the police cells 





Arrested for 
Empty Houses 


unexpected and created a sensation when police 
and welfare officials arrived at the respective 
houses at 1.30 this morning. 


“The men were apprehended at that time and 
at nine o’clock this morning welfare officials 
arrived at the houses in cars and ambulances 
and took custody of the children, numbering 
ninteen or twenty. The women were then also 
apprehended and taken to Blantyre police 
station.” 


a 
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the fight, the collection amounting to 
£64 9s. 7d. 





News from 
AUSTRALIA 


War takes toll of human life and liberty still. 
We expect that, in some respects, we are a little 
clearer than the 1914-18 period, there can be no 
illusion as regards the material effect on the 
mental attitude of a very backward proletariat, 
whose education lacks revolutionary principles, 
and falls an easy prey to the State worship of 
the power politics of the period. Wages, rent, 
interest and profit play a very big part in in- 
fluencing the masses, more dangerous than even 
property ownership as it affects a huge mass of 
people for good or evil. 


The newspaper proprietors’ strike in Sydney 
could not be regarded as a social upheaval, as 
all these employers are highly paid. The C.P. 
did capitalize the events to suit the circum- 
stances. The unified forces operate from every 
angle to dope the workers. 


_ Australia as you know has been very militar- 
ized. We now have the Imperial division Navy 
here, welcome change to U.S.A. Economic life 
changes ‘deepen against the masses. The money 
classes live in luxury, but the broad masses suf- 
fer from high taxes, and shoddy goods and high 
prices. Wages tax has led to lowered output 
and general inefficiency in all industries. Coal 
miners are always striking as a result of taxes 
and absentee fines. A terrific drought has 
brought about a terrible position on the land, 
awful losses of stock and grain. At last some 
rains have fallen. 


For the bond-holders, Australia is a heaven. 
Debt piles up to the delight of these money 
changers who enjoy the waste and extravagance 
of the cost plus war economy, Labour in poli- 
tics and in the industrial world is a lap-dog for 
the ruling-class except say in Broken Hill where 
the One Big Union idea prevails. 


I miss Marcus Graham’s paper (Man) very 
much. 


There is a ready sale for our literature since 
the great illusion of the people’s war fraud. The 
less said the better. We hope for peace but 
know what the result will be for the masses. 
The storm may break upon the horizon but will 
the hungry and the weak mass be able to stand 
to attention? Let’s hope so. 


We well know the trials you are all going 
through over there. Those who are active 
always suffer, 

Yours fraternally, 


DON LAING. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
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fFribune and War Commentary, were taken from 
me. 

Immediately afterwards I was marched off to 
the Guardroom, and there detained, no reason 
being given. This, it should be noted, was ille- 
gal, even by the standards of King’s Regulations 
as I was not formally placed in close arrest. 

Six hours later, at.6 p.m., I was placed in 
close arrest and charged with improper possess- 
ion of public property found in my kit, namely 
three notebooks and a few sheets of notepaper, 
(value two to three shillings), though the items 
themselves were never detailed, either then or in 
the charge itself. 

On Friday, April 13th, the charge was heard 
by the Adjutant and, although I freely admitted 
that I used the notebooks for myself as well as 
for R.A.F. purposes, I was remanded for further 
evidence. This by the man who found the 
property in my kit! 


because of the methods used by the Communist 
Party to succeed in dominating most of the great 
industrial centres and particularly Paris. 


The communists have, for the purpose of the 
elections, allied themselves with practically ever- 
one. In some districts they have allied them- 
selves with reactionaries in’ order to beat the 
Socialists, in others with the Socialists in order 
to beat the moderates and reactionaries. 

We do not possess yet a complete picture of 
the election results, But whatever they are, the 
victory of the Communist Party seems certain. 
This victory however, can only have a meaning 
if it corresponds to a clear line of the national 
as well as the international plan. In fact, on 
the internal plan the directives of the Commun- 
ist Party are perfectly vague and on the inter- 
national plan one can see the beginning of an 
important change. 


The political struggle in France has become, 
during these last few months, extremely violent. 
On the Atlantic front, for example, during the 
offensive on Royan, where there was still a 
pocket of German troops, a bloody struggle took 
place between the F.F.I. and the soldiers of the 
Leclerq division. The soldiers of Leclerq, 
are, in the whole, reactionaries as they have been 
recruited in North Africa with officers belong- 
ing to the colonial troops; the F.F.I. are mostly 
controlled by the Communists. The fact that 
this incident took place in spite of the orders 
of the Communist Party which forbids any poli- 
tical struggle as detrimental to the war, shows 
that the control of the Communist Party over 
its members is not as well established as it 
wishes it to be. 


There would still be many things to say on 
the general situation in France to-day but infor- 
mation is difficult to obtain as one cannot rely 
on the Press which is submitted to a severe 
censorship. I hope, however, to be able, in 
future articles, to give a more detailed account 
of the political situation in France as it develops 

itself. 


search; and I was not allowed to go before the 
C.O. for the final hearing of the charge till he 
had returned to the camp, although he took no 
direct part in the charge or the evidence. 


While detained in the Guardroom I was not 
allowed any contact with any person on the 
camp, and, contrary to usual practice my meals 
were brought to me. (I was not allowed to go 
to the Dining Hall even under escort). 


All incoming mail I had to open in the 


presence of the Police Sergeant, who immediate- 
ly took it to the Adjutant. He, in turn, decided 


APIRALCTL INC IO Silence, 

For some years now I have made no secret of 
my ideals and the way they conflict with the 
structure of the R.A.F. and the political struc- 
ture of the present government. I have started 
two Service Magazines, one in the Middle East 
and still functioning, the other in this country 
and censored out of existence. A copy of a 
letter explaining the case of the latter magazine 
(published in Tribune) deeply interested the 
Adjutant during the search of my kit. 

AN ERK. 
(Name and address supplied). 





Homeless Workers 


Appropriating 


An indication of the kind of incident which is 
likely to become frequent during the aggravated 
housing shortage after the war is given in the 
following extract from the Blantyre (Scotland) 
Gazette, for the 28th April, 1945, 


“The housing shortage and subsequent ‘squat- 
ting’ problem in Blantyre was taken a step fur- 
ther when police unexpectedly visited two of 
the houses recently ‘commandeered’ by a number 
of homeless families and all of them were re- 
moved—the men and women to the police cells 
and the children to Hamilton Home. 


“The houses raided by the police were Mill- 
heugh (a mansion consisting of over twenty 
rooms) into which five families of squatters had 
moved a little over a week ago, and Greencroft 
Cottage, into which two families had moved 
about the same time. 

“All told, eight women, four men and about 


twenty children were removed by the police this 
morning. The action of the authorities was 
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Arrested for 
Empty Houses 


unexpected and created a sensation when police 
and welfare officials arrived at the respective 
houses at 1.30 this morning. 


“The men were apprehended at that time and 
at nine o’clock this morning welfare officials 
arrived at the houses in cars and ambulances 
and todk custody of the children, numbering 
ninteen or twenty. The women were then also 
apprehended and taken to Blantyre police 
station.” 


The authorities are in no hurry to provide 
the workers with the millions of new houses 
which are required to provide reasonable living 
accommodation for everybody in Britain, but 
they obviously intend to treat with the greatest 
severity any attempt on the part of the workers 
themselves to rectify this lack by encroaching 
on the sacred rights of private property, even 
when the private property is a house that is 
allowed to lie empty while millions of people 
are without proper homes. 
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and general inefficiency in all industries. Coai 
miners are always striking as a result of taxes 
and absentee fines. A_ terrific drought has 
brought about a terrible Position on the land, 
awful losses of stock and grain. At last some 
rains have fallen. 


For the bond-holders, Australia is a heaven. 
Debt piles up to the delight of these money 
changers who enjoy the waste and extravagance 
of the cost plus war economy. Labour in poli- 
tics and in the industrial world is a lap-dog for 
the ruling-class except say in Broken Hill where 
the One Big Union idea prevails. 


T miss Marcus Graham’s paper (Man) very 
much. 


There is a ready sale for our literature since 
the great illusion of the people’s war fraud. The 
less said the better. We hope for peace but 
know what the result will be for the masses. 
The storm may break upon the horizon but will 
the hungry and the weak mass be able to stand 
to attention? Let’s hope so. 


We well know the trials you are all going 
through over there. Those who are active 
always suffer, 

Yours fraternally, 
DON LAING. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 





THE FREEDOM OF THE 
CITIZEN 


I am told that Scotland Yard officers from 
the Special Branch carried out a close inspec- 
tion of the identity cards of sightseers who 
attended the trial of the four anarchists at 
the Old Bailey. 


Among those conducting this inspection 
were two of the detective inspectors who gave 
evidence for the prosecution, and all the par- 
ticulars shown in the cards were recorded in 
the official notebooks. 


What was the purpose of ‘this. extraordinary 
proceeding? It is rather late in the day to 
suggest that it was prompted by security con- 
siderations. 


Nor is it possible to believe in view of the 
negligible size of the anarchists’ organisation 
in this country, that the police were expecting 
some dangerous demonstration by the friends 
of those on trial. 


It may, of course, have been no more than 
a clumsy piece of routine interference. But 
even if it was, it should be condemned. 


This sort of action by the police, whatever 
their motives, is bound to be intimidating and 
impinges on the established principles of open 
administration of the law and the freedom of 
the citizen. 


Maurice Webb in Sunday Express, 6/5/45. 
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